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BACK COVER PICTURE 








Consisting of ranges of snowclad moun- 
tains and beautiful valleys, the State of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir lies to the northwest of In- 
dia. Having an area of about 82,000 square 
miles and a population of 4,000,000, it is 
bounded by the U.S.S.R., China, Tibet, India, 
and Pakistan. Our back cover picture this 
week is a pastoral scene of the famous Kash- 
mir valley, with the snowy mountains in the 
background. Kashmir today is the scene of 
bitter fighting and the subject of a grave dis- 
pute between two Member countries. The 
Security Council has decided to send out a 
Commission to try and restore peace to this 
beauteous land. 


(Photograph by A. J. Patel, courtesy Goverenment of India Informa- 
tion Services.) 
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sees NEWS and NOTES 


Indonesia. Welcome news reached the Security Coun- 
cil from its Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia on 
January 17, when the Netherlands and the Republic of 
Indonesia signed a truce agreement and also an agree- 
ment on principles to form the basis for a political set- 
tlement. Immediate and simultaneous cease fire and stand 
fast orders were issued to the forces of both parties. The 
Republic of Indonesia, it was agreed, will be a state 
within the United States of Indonesia, and the latter will 
be a sovereign independent state in equal partnership 
with the Netherlands Kingdom in the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. By plebiscite or other means the ter- 
ritories of Java, Madura, and Sumatra will determine 
whether they choose to form a part of the Republic of 
Indonesia or be a separate state in the United States of 
Indonesia. 

Korea. At Seoul on January 12 the Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea began its work of helping to re-estab- 
lish Korean sovereignty, freedom, and independence. 
Six meetings had been held by January 19. The Com- 
mission has repeatedly emphasized that in the fulfilment 
of its responsibilities it is concerned with Korea as a 
whole. Broadcasting on January 21, Chairman K. P. S. 
Menon said, for example, that the Commission did not 
recognize the 38th parallel which now divides northern 
and southern Korea “except as a political anomaly which 
must be removed.” The Commission has established 
three sub-committees to consider ways and means of 
insuring a free atmosphere for elections; to examine 
documents and obtain statements; and to examine elec- 
toral laws and regulations in force in North and in 
South Korea. 

Kashmir. First concrete step toward an amicable set- 
tlement of the dispute between India and Pakistan was 
taken by the Security Council on January 20. After the 
two countries had stated their cases and, over the week- 
end, discussed their differences under the guidance of 
the Council President, the Council established a Com- 
mission for investigation and mediation. To be composed 
of three Member states—one to be selected by India. 
one by Pakistan, and the third jointly by the two thus 
named—the Commission is to proceed to the spot as 
quickly as possible. It is to function in regard to the 
situation in Jammu and Kashmir, and also deal, when the 
Council so directs, with the other situations of which 
Pakistan has complained. Meanwhile the parties were to 
continue their conversations with the President. Earlier 
the Council had called on both Governments to take all 
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possible steps, including public appeals to their people, 
to improve the situation, and to keep the Council in- 
formed. 

Balkans. At Salonika the Special Committee on the 
Balkans declared its willingness to act on Bulgaria’s com- 
plaints of frontier violations in the same way that it 
handles the complaints of the Greek Government, and 
asked what facilities Bulgaria would be prepared to place 
at the Committee’s disposal. Bulgaria has made three 
such complaints. The refusal of Albania to permit the 
Committee to station observation groups on its soil con- 
stitutes further evidence of a lack of co-operation, the 
Committee stated on January 17. Another three-man 
observation group—Temporary Group No. 2—was sent to 
Kozani to cover the frontier zone between the Crammos- 
Pindos and the Kaimakchalan-Vermion regions. On Jan- 
uary 10, an information-finding sub-committee ques- 
tioned inmates of a refugee centre in Salonika. 
Interim Committee. Meanwhile, at Lake Success, the 
General Assembly’s Interim Committee set deadlines for 
the presentation of proposals to carry out the major 
tasks assigned to it. It then adjourned until February 
23. 

Atomic Energy. The Working Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission returned on January 16 to 
a study of Soviet proposals on atomic energy control 
presented last June, together with United Kingdom 
questions and Soviet replies relating to these proposals. 
On January 19, the Commission’s Committee 2 decided 
to begin consideration of the organizational structure 
of an international agency for the control of atomic 
energy. The Committee will hear the views of experts 
from Belgium, Canada, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States on these issues. 

Armaments. The Working Committee of the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments began discussion on 
January 21 of an Australian draft resolution proposing 
immediate objectives in the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and the conditions necessary to 
implement them. A United Kingdom draft resolution 
proposing principles for the establishment of such a 
system was presented, and the Australian and United 
Kingdom delegations were asked to attempt to draft a 
joint resolution. 

Status of Women. Several recommendations to pro- 
mote the political rights of women were made by the 
Commission on the Status of Women, which concluded 
its second session on January 19. Educational oppor- 
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tunities, economic rights, marriage, women in Trust 
Territories, and publicity for equal rights were all sub- 
jects of of resolutions, 23 of which are contained in the 
Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

In addition to drafting its report to the Council, the 
Commission also addressed a plea to all the women of 
the world, urging them to work for peace. 


Agenda. The Economic and Social Council convenes 
on February 2 for its sixth session. Forty items are on 
the Council’s provisional agenda, a record work load 
for this organ. Most of the items represent the results 
of preliminary work by its subsidiaries, but there are 
new proposals as well, such as the two put forward by 
Brazil on cartographic services and training in public 
administration, and an item submitted by Yugoslavia 
on its gold reserves held by the United States. Non- 
governmental organizations have initiated two other 
proposals: one from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions on equal pay for equal work for men and wom- 
en; and the other from the American Federation of 
Labor asking for a world-wide investigation of forced 
labor. The session is expected to last five weeks. 


Toward ITO. The United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment, whose original target date was Jan- 
uary 15, now hopes to finish its work at Havana “in the 
first part of February.” The General Committee in- 
structed the committees and sub-committees to finish 
their work by January 31, so that the Conference may 
enter its final plenary stage. 

Seven major issues, according to the Executive Secr- 
tary, are still outstanding: (1) Must a member coun- 
try which wants to use quantitative restrictions for eco- 
nomic development—such as quotas—obtain ITO ap- 
proval for their use? (2) Must a member country 
which wants for economic development purposes to en- 
ter into preferential arrangements with other countries 
obtain ITO approval before doing so? (3) Are the 
chief economic powers to have semi-permanent seats on 
the ITO Executive Board? (4) Will the Tariff Com- 
mittee determine whether an ITO member has failed 
to carry out its obligations, such as the obligation to 
negotiate for the reduction of preferences? And is there 
to be a right to appeal against Tariff Committee deci- 
sions? (5) To what extent should ITO members be 
allowed to refer ITO decisions to the International Court 
of Justice? (6) What should be the relations between 
members and non-members? (7) Should an Economic 
Development Committee be established to deal with 
the special problems of under-developed countries? 





Jerusalem. The Trusteeship Council’s Working Com- 
mittee on Jerusalem began its second reading of the 
draft statutue for the City on January 19. It was tenta- 
tively agreed that the Working Committee and the Pal- 
estine Commission would hold a joint meeting early in 
February before the Trusteeship Council reconvenes to 
consider the draft statute. It is expected that by that 
time the Palestine Commission would have completed 
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its preliminary work. As January drew to a close, the 
Palestine Commission itself was busy drafting its first 
monthly report to the Security Council, to be submitted 
on or just before February 1. 


“One Day”. India will participate “to the fullest ex- 
tent” in the world “Give One Day” drive of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. The Indian Government 
had said in April 1947 that it could not join in the 
Appeal or the work of ICEF because, as a representative 
explained, its efforts and energies must be devoted to 
raising the nutritional level in India and particularly to 
securing that the children of India obtain minimum 
nourishment. But the Government of India has now de- 
cided to support the campaign. The people of India, 
themselves living under a system of strict rationing and 
facing a food gap of 2,000,000 tons, will therefore join 
in the Appeal’s great effort to save the world’s children. 

Meanwhile, the three major trade unions of Canada— 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, and the Canadian and Catholic Fed- 
eration of Workers—have joined in a pledge of full sup- 
port to UNAC in their country. They represent 98 per 
cent of Canada’s organized workers—more than a million 
people. Theirs is the first action of its kind. 


Food for Children. Europe’s undernourished children 
will shortly receive more than 600,000 pounds of dried 
whole milk from the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. Through the sponsorship of Governor Earl Warren 
of California, the shipment is being transported at no 
cost to the Fund, aboard a training vessel of the Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy that is sailing abroad on an 
annual cruise. Other well-wishers in California gave the 
cost of transporting the cargo cnto the ship. Thus the 
Fund is saved some $10,000, the equivalent of 30,000 
meals for hungry youngsters in war-devastated Europe. 

A United States Committee for ICEF has now been set 
up to enlist national support. At a meeting on January 
19 at the White House, where they were received by Mrs. 
Truman, officials of the Committee, the U. S. Government, 
and the Fund discussed plans. The Committee will assist 
ICEF on a continuing basis and will also aid in the 
campaign of the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

On January 21, Pope Pius XII, through the papal Act- 
ing Secretary of State, sent a message to ICEF warmly 
commending the efforts of the United Nations on behalf 
of the world’s ill-fed children. The message, sent as ICEF 
started child-feeding operations in Rome, expressed hope 
that the program will soon be extended to include “with- 
out distinction all needy children in all areas affected by 
the war.” The Fund’s program in Italy provides for the 
supplementary feeding of 700,000 children and pregnant 
and nursing mothers, of whom about 300,000 outside of 
Rome have already been receiving aid. 


Assembly Site. |The Secretary-General, accompanied 
by Assistant Secretary-General Adrian Pelt and other of- 
ficials, left New York on January 9 to visit a number of 
European cities for the purpose of advising where the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Truce Achieved in Indonesia 


Good Offices Committee Also Secures Basis of Political Settlement 


pee THE EFFORTS of the Security Council’s Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia have signed a truce agreement. 
They have also signed eighteen principles as a basis for 
the political settlement of their dispute. 

Following the signing, immediate and simultaneous 
cease fire and stand fast orders were issued to the forces 
of both parties on January 17. 

Reporting these developments to the Security Council 
on January 17, the Council President, Fernand van 
Langenhove (BELGIUM), termed it “a happy augury” 
for settlement of the Indonesian Question. The Council 
has been concerned with the matter since July 31, 1947. 
Its Committee of Good Offices has been negotiating 
with the two parties in Indonesia since October 27. 

The Committee intended to complete an interim re- 
port of its activities and to be at the disposal of the 
Council at Lake Success for possible early discussion 
of developments. 

Truce Agreement 

Between the forward positions of the opposing forces, 
demilitarized zones of approximately the same average 
width were to be established. These would, of course, 
be without prejudice to the rights and claims of the 
parties. 

Responsibility for the maintenance of law and order 
and of security of life and property in the demilitar- 
ized zones will remain with the civil police forces of 
the respective parties, pending political settlement. Tem- 
porary use of military personnel is not excluded if such 
personnel are under the direction of civilian police. 

The Committee of Good Offices agreed to place its 
military assistants at the disposal of both parties, and 
these officers will assume responsibility for determining 
whether any incident requires inquiry by the higher 
authorities of either or both parties. 

The military advisers of the Committee will be avail- 
able for advice to the separate authorities of both par- 
ties if requested, and groups of police officers are to 
accompany these ‘military advisers throughout the de- 
militarized zones. Police officers of one party will not 
move into the demilitarized zone of the other unless 
accompanied by a military assistant of the Committee 
and a police officer of the other party. 

The military assistants of the Committee will also 
be called on to promote co-operation between the two 
police forces. 

It was agreed that trade and intercourse should be 
resumed as far as possible. Any restrictions considered 
necessary should be agreed on by both parties with 
the assistance of the Committee if required. 


The truce agreement also included six points already 
agreed on in principle. These aim to prevent sabotage, 
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intimidation, reprisals, and destruction of property; to 
stop disturbing propaganda; to initiate informative 
broadcasts on the delicate situation, and to limit opera- 
tional communiques to casualty lists. Other points re- 
late to observation of the situation by the Committee 
and to acceptance of the principle of the release of pris- 
oners. 

The Committee’s military assistants are immediately 
to conduct inquiries to establish whether and where 
elements of the Republican military forces are continu- 
ing to offer resistance behind the Netherlands forward 
positions. If such are discovered, they must withdraw 
within 21 days. 

All forces in any area designated as demilitarized or 
in the territory of the other party will move to its own 
side, under observation of the military assistants of the 
Committee. 

The truce agreement will be binding on both parties 
unless non-compliance with the agreed terms is shown by 
one party, in which event the agreement will be ter- 
minated. 

Principles of Political Settlement 


Twelve principles of political settlement were also 
signed on January 17, and six others, which were pre- 
sented by the Committee on that date, were signed on 
January 19. A summary of these principles follows: 

@ The assistance of the Committee of Good Offices will 
be continued in working out an agreement for the Is- 
lands of Java, Madura, and Sumatra to be based on 
the principles of the Linggadjati Agreement (signed by 
both parties on March 25, 1947). 

@ Neither party may prevent the free expression of 
popular movements looking toward political organiza- 
tions which are in accord with the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment. Each party will guarantee the freedom of as- 
sembly, speech, and publication, provided that this guar- 
antee is not construed so as to include the advocacy of 
violence or reprisals. 

@ Decisions concerning changes in the adminis‘ration 
of any territory will be made only with the full and free 
consent of the peoples concerned and when freedom 
from coercion has been assured. 

@ Provisions will be made for the gradual reduction of 
the armed forces of both parties. 

@ As soon as practicable, economic activity, trade, and 
communications will be restored through mutual co- 
operation. 

@ Provision should be made for free elections, which 
will take place after a six-months period of uncoerced 
and free discussion and consideration of vital issues. 
This discussion will begin not more than a year hence. 
The purpose of the elections will be for the people them- 
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selves to determine their political relationship with the 
proposed United States of Indonesia. 

@ After these elections, a constitutional convention will 
be held under democratic procedures to draft a consti- 
tution for the United States of Indonesia. 

e If, after signing the agreement concerning Java, 
Madura, and Sumatra, either party desires United Na- 
tions observation over the transfer of authority from the 
Netherlands Government to the Government of the United 
States of Indonesia, the other party will take this re- 
quest into serious consideration. 

@ Independence of the Indonesian people. 

@ Co-operation between the peoples of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia. 

@ A sovereign state on a federal basis under a consti- 
tution which will be arrived at by democratic processes. 


@ A union between the United States of Indonesia and 
other parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands under 
the King of the Netherlands. 


(The last four principles were contained in the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement.) 


@ The Netherlands Kingdom will retain sovereignty 
over the Indies until it is transferred to the United States 
of Indonesia. Prior to this transfer, rights, duties. and 
responsibilities may be conferred on the Provisional 
Federal Government. The United States of Indonesia 
will be a soverign independent state, in equal partner- 


ship with the Netherlands Kingdom in the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union under the King. The Republic of 
Indonesia will be a state within the United States of 
Indonesia. 

@ In the Provisional Federal Government, fair repre- 
sentation will be offered to all states. 

@ Either party may request continuance of the services 
of the Committee of Good Offices to assist in adjusting 
differences. Any such request will be brought to the 
attention of the Security Council by the Netherlands 
(as the Netherlands is a Member of the United Na- 
tions). 

@ Within a period of six months to a year, a plebiscite 
or some other means will be used to determine whether 
the territories of Java, Madura, and Sumatra choose 
to form a part of the Republic of Indonesia or to be a 
separate state in the United States of Indonesia. This 
plebiscite will be made under observation of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices if requested by either party. 

@ Following the plebiscite, a constitutional convention 
will draft the constitution of the United States of Indo- 
nesia. The various states will be represented at the 
Convention in numbers proportional to their popula- 
tions. 

@ If any state should decide not to ratify the constitu- 
tion and wishes to negotiate a special relationship with 
the United States of Indonesia and the Netherlands, 
neither party will object. 


Work for World Health Forges Ahead 


yer 1947, the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization re-established, or assumed the 
task of continuing, the greater part of the health services 
previously rendered by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, the Office International d’Hygiene 
Publique, and by the Health Division of UNRRA. It 
inaugurated a limited number of urgently needed health 
projects. It also gave emergency assistance, at the re- 
quest of the Egyptian Government, in fighting an epi- 
demic of cholera. (See the UNITED NaTions BULLETIN, 
vol. IV, no. 1, p. 28.) 

This, in brief, is the outline of the record of twelve 
months, according to the Interim Commission’s report 
to the Economic and Social Council. (For a review of 
the work of 1947 by Dr. Frank A. Calderone, see the 
BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 1, p. 28.) 


Another achievement of the organization mentioned 
in the report for 1947 has been the setting up of eleven 
expert committees to deal with technical problems re- 
lating to the international sanitary conventions, the es- 
tablishment of uniform standards, and the control of 
communicable diseases. Seven of these committees met 
and submitted reports in 1947, and four additional meet- 
ings have now been scheduled for 1948. 


‘ Another important aspect of WHO’s work is its field 
services program. WHO, by its field services, has given 
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four types of assistance to governments: it sends missions 
of health experts; provides visiting lecturers; grants fel- 
lowships and study tours; and supplies medical literature 
and periodicals. Through this program, WHC has con- 
tinued technical assistance to fourteen governments 


formerly aided by UNRRA, / 


During 1947, the Interim Commission considered a 
wide variety of technical problems. For example, the 
world supply of insulin threatens to become :nsufficient 
in the near future. In order that energetic measures may 
be taken to remedy this situation, the Interim Commis- 
sion has requested data from sixty-nine governments on 
the present consumption and production of insulin in 
each country, on imports and exportable surpluses, and 
on estimates of supply and demand for the past ten 
years. 


Similarly, the Interim Commission is establishing an 
international influenza centre in England which will col- 
lect and distribute information on influenza epidemics, 
and specify the serological types involved so that prep- 
aration of common antigenic vaccines may be prepared. 


Today the Interim Commission is dealing with severa: 
other subjects of vital concern to world health. These 
include the combatting of plague, psittacosis, and schis- 
tosomiasis; the international registration of cancer and 
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the development of systematic statistics on this disease; 
plans for an international campaign against alcoholism; 
the use made by governments of epidemiological in- 
formation supplied by the Commission; suggestions for 
revising the pilgrimage clauses of the International Sani- 
tary Conventions; and data on the size and strength of 
central public health services in various countries. 


All this work was financed in 1947 by a loan of $1.,- 
300,000 from the United Nations for the period from the 
beginning of operations to the end of 1947, and by a 
grant of $1,500,000 from UNRRA residual funds for 


the continuation of the health assistance to governments 
formerly provided by that organization. The 1948 pro- 
gram appears to be assured of a further grant of $1,- 
500,000 from UNRRA, and of an additional loan of 
$1,200,000 for the first ten months of 1948 from the 
United Nations. 


A tentative budget which the Interim Commission ap- 
proved at its fourth session calls for the allocation in 
1948 of $1,500,000 for field services, $303,900 for or- 
ganizational meetings, $125,000 for technical meetings, 
$132,200 for technical services, $807,224 for WHO of- 
fices, and $160,000 as a contingency fund. 


Fair Immigration, Broader Resettlement Urged 


Gare the end of the Second World War, 117,000 dis- 

placed persons have been resettled throughout the 
world by all the agencies engaged in this work. A total 
of 77,503 of them have been resettled by the International 
Refugee Organization’s Preparatory Commission since 
it assumed responsibility on July 1, 1947. Yet, even now. 
over 600,000 men, women, and children exist in camps 
in Europe and the Middle East, and additional thousands 
are not securely established though they can get along 


with PCIRO’s assistance. 
William Hallam Tuck, PCIRO’s Executive Secretary, 


in reporting thus to the Commission, urges it to renew 
efforts to persuade Member countries of the United Na- 
tions to accept a fair share of these people as immigrants, 
and so bring the problem to a quick solution. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1946, passed a resolution urging that 
action; in 1947, it renewed the plea. 


The Preparatory Commission opened the fifth part of 
its first session at Geneva on January 20. Henri Ponsot 
(FRANCE) is Chairman, and there are representatives 
attending from the twelve other nations which belong to 
the Commission. 


Addressing the first meeting; Mr. Tuck said: “To the 
extent we fail to accomplish our task, we condemn to an 
unknown fate those whom we are assigned to care for, 
protect, and help to find a new way of life.” 


Besides the resettled DPs, Mr. Tuck’s report states 
that some 25,000 others have returned to their countries 
of origin—Eastern Europe, mostly—so that the total of 
those re-established is about 112,500. 


The report expresses dissatisfaction with present re- 
settlement rates and methods, and urges more oppor- 
tunities, and opportunities on a broader basis. The pres- 
ent procedure fails, for example, in resettling family 
units. Though agreements now in effect provide that 
countries will accept families as immigrants, this actually 
is long delayed. The national selection missions show a 
marked preference for single able-bodied men with par- 
ticular skills. Such a process of selection means that the 
wage earners among the DPs will eventually be drained 
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off, leaving only women, children, old people, and in- 
valids. The report points out thai they could be accepted 
by receiving countries as immigrants along with the wage 
earner in each family unit. Otherwise, left in Europe, they 
cannot be resettled and will have to have international 
help for many years. 


Since PCIRO’s October meeting, France has ratified 
the IRO Constitution, 12th Member of the United Nations 
to do so; and Belgium, the 13th, has nearly completed the 
action to ratify. Their contributions will raise to 75.24 
per cent the commitments to the operational budget, just 
over the 75 per cent needed to establish [RO as a special- 
ized agency. But two more ratifications are still needed 
to meet the other condition—a total membership of 
fifteen. 


Most ef DPs Young 


Of the 600,622 DPs now in camps in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and the middle East, 87 per cent are young men 
and women under 45-—“able to work and give full value 
to any nation wise enough and far-sighted enough to 
admit them as immigrants,” in the words of Mr. Tuck. 
Forty-seven per cent of the DPs are between 18 and 35, 
and only 4.5 per cent are over 55. Children under 18 
make up 25.9 per cent. These are figures reported in 
a recent PCIRO survey. 


The value of such immigrants to the countries which 
receive them is indicated by the reception given to the 
first group of DPs to settle in Australia. The group— 
numbering 729 men and 114 women—arrived in Free- 
mantle on November 29, 1947. On January 19, the Aus- 
tralian Minister of Information and Immigration, Arthur 
J. Calwell, cabled to PCIRO: “I am delighted with the 
calibre of the first party of displaced persons who 
arrived in Australia. ... The Australian press and public 
reaction to the scheme is excellent. I am very pleased to 
learn that your budgetary position has improved and 
that you expect to move a total of 8,744 displaced persons 
to Australia by June 1948.” Meantime, another group of 
856 DPs sailed from Bremerhaven on January 13 for 
Australia. 








Security Council Acts on India-Pakistan Dispute 


Commission to Leave “as Quickly as Possible” 


_ DAYS after taking up India’s complaint against 

Pakistan on the situation in Kashmir, the Security 
Council reached a decision to appoint an investigating 
and mediatory commission. The chain of events which 
preceded this first break in a grave situation began on 
January 15 when India’s representative, N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, stated his country’s case on the Kashmir issue. 


Supporting the points made in India’s original com- 
munication of January 1 (see the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 
2). Mr. Ayyangar gave evidence to show that a large 
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movement of tribesmen had taken place through Pakis- 
tan: that Pakistan had aided these invaders; and that her 
nationals were participating in what constituted aggression 
on a friendly country. Withdrawal and expulsion of 
these raiders and the immediate stoppage of the fighting 
were the only tasks of the Council. The address con- 
cluded with a reference to Mr. Gandhi’s fasting and a 
direct appeal to Pakistan for amicable settlement. (For 
a summary of Mr. Ayyangar’s statement, see page 88.) 


India’s charges were replied at great length by 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Min- 
ister. On January 15 he had submitted three documents. 
First of these was a reply to India’s charges which em- 
phatically denied that Pakistan was aiding the invaders 
or participating in aggression against India. In the 
second document Pakistan levelled her own charges and 
called on the Council to take action on these. Aggression 
against Pakistan, failure to implement agreements be- 
tween the two countries, mass destruction of Muslims in 
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a prearranged program of genocide, forcible and unlaw- 
ful occupation of Junagadh and Manavadar and other 
States which had acceded to Pakistan and, indeed, a 
campaign to destroy the State of Pakistan itself by vari- 
ous kinds of pressure and threatening—these were among 
the charges levelled in this document. On both these sub- 
jects—the answer to India and the new charges—the 
third Pakistan document gave a statement of particulars. 
(For points from these documents, see page 91.) 


Supporting these documents in a speech on January 
16 and 17 which took more than five hours, Sir Zafrullah 
outlined the situation in Kashmir, as he viewed it, against 
the background of other issues, and called for a settle- 
ment of all major disputes at an early date. He traced 
the trend of relations which led up to reference of the 
matters to the Council, and answered India’s complaint 
point by point. (See page 89 for a summary of Sir Zaj- 
rullah’s statement.) 


Resolution Adopted 


With the conclusion of the statement on January 17, 
President Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM) pre- 
sented a resolution (see below). The India and Pakistan 
statements had proved, he said, the complexity as 
well as the urgency of the situation. Delays must there- 
fore be foreseen before the Council could take substan- 


Resolution of January 17 
Calling on Two Governments 

THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL 

HAVING HEARD statements on the situation in 
Kashmir from representatives of the Governments 
of India and Pakistan; 

RECOGNIZING the urgency of the situation; 

TAKING NOTE of the telegram addressed on Jan- 
uary 6 by its President to each of the parties and 
of their replies thereto; and in which they affirmed 
their intention to conform to the Charter; 

CALLs UPON both the Government of India and 
the Government of Pakistan to take immediately 
all measures within their power (including public 
appeals to their people) calculated to improve the 
situation and to refrain from making any state- 
ments and from doing or causing to be done or 
permitting any acts which might aggravate the 
situation; 

AND FURTHER REQUESTS each of those Govern- 
ments to inform the Council immediately of any 
material change in the situation which occurs or 
appears to either of them to be about to occur 
while the matter is under consideration by the 
Council, and consult with the Council thereon. 
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tive action. Meanwhile, in order to avoid new incidents 
further aggravating the position, President van Langen- 
hove proposed that his earlier telegram to the two Gov- 
ernments should be followed up by a Council resolution 
appealing to the two parties to take all measures to 
ameliorate the situation, including public appeals to their 
people. The two Governments should keep the Council 
informed of any material change in the situation. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of nine members. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstained, Andrei 
A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) pointing out that a similar ap- 
peal had already been made to the parties by the Presi- 
dent. He advocated more thorough study by the Council. 

With this first step taken, the Council heard Philip 
Noel-Baker, the United Kingdom Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, who had come to Lake Suc- 
cess for the discussions. He suggested that the President 
should invite the Indian and Pakistan delegations to meet 
over the week-end, with the President himself presiding. 
An effort should be made to find common ground be- 
tween the disputants, said Mr. Noel-Baker. This sugges- 
tion was approved by both Mr. Ayyangar and Sir Mo- 
hammed Zafrullah and was generally welcomed by the 
Council. 


Report to Council 

On these discussions, which took place in the offices 
of the Belgian delegation in New York, Mr. van Langen- 
hove reported to the Council on January 20. Both par- 
ties, he said, had evinced a lively desire to reach a 
satisfactory settlement and, as a result, had agreed to a 
draft resolution which he then presented (see next 
column). 

The resolution emphasized the urgency of an investi- 
gation by the Council and provided for the establishment 
of an investigating and mediating commission of the 
Council consisting of representatives of three Member 
states, one selected by India, one by Pakistan, and the 
third jointly by the two so selected. 

The Commission would perform its dual functions 
both in regard to the situation in Jammu and Kashmir 
and, when the Council so directs, in regard to the other 
situations set out in the Pakistan complaint. It would 
proceed to the spot as quickly as possible. 

The resolution was generally welcomed by the Coun- 
cil members. The only criticisms advanced were by Mr. 
Gromyko and Vasily Tarassenko (Ukrainian S.S.R.). 
Mr. Gromyko shared the general satisfaction that the 
two parties had agreed on the resolution, but feared 
that, in the form proposed, the Commission would in 
fact be detached from the Council. Citing the experience 
of the similarly constituted Committee of Good Offices 
in Indonesia, Mr. Gromyko said that the Council did not 
really know what that Committee had been doing. Its 
communications to the Council were incomplete and al- 
most by accident. 

He therefore thought that the new Commission should 
consist of members of the Council. On these grounds the 
U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian representatives abstained from 
voting. Mr. Gromyko explained that though he abstained 
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Resolution of January 20 
Establishing Commission 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

CONSIDERING that it may investigate any dispute 
or any situation which might, by its continuance, 
endanger the maintenance ot international peace and 
security; that, in the existing state of affairs be- 
tween India and Pakistan, such an investigation is 
a matter of urgency; 

ADOPTS THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION: 

A. A Commission of the Security Council is 
hereby established composed of representatives of 
three Members of the United Nations, one to be 
selected by India, one to be selected by Pakistan, 
and the third to be designated by the two so 
selected. 

Each representative on the Commission shall be 
entitled to select his alternates and assistants. 

B. The Commission shall proceed to the spot as 
quickly as possible. It shall act under the authority 
of the Security Council and in accordance with the 
directions it may receive from it. It shall keep the 
Security Council currently informed of its activities 
and of the development of the situation. It shall 
report to the Security Council regularly, submitting 
its conclusions and proposals. 

C. The Commission is invested with a dual func- 
tion: (1) to investigate the facts pursuant to 
Article 34 of the Charter; (2) to exercise, without 
interrupting the work of the Security Council, any 
mediatory influence likely to smooth away difficul- 
ties, to carry out the directions given to it by the 
Security Council, and to report how far the advice 
and directions, if any, of the Security Council 
have been carried out. 

D. The Commission shall perform the functions 
described in clause C: 

(1) in regard to the situation in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State set out in the letter of the repre- 
sentative of India addressed to the President of the 
Security Council, dated January 1, 1948, and in 
the letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Pakistan addressed to the Secretary-General, dated 
January 15, 1948; and (2) in regard to other 
situations set out in the letter from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan addressed to the 
Secretary-General, dated January 15, 1948, when 
the Security Council so directs. 

E. The Commission shall take its decision by 
majority vote. It shall determine its own procedure. 
It may allocate among its members, alternate mem- 
bers, their assistants, and its personnel shall be 
as may have to be fulfilled for the realization of 
its mission and the reaching of its conclusions. 

F. The Commission, its members, alternate mem- 
bers, their assistants, and its personnel, shall be 
entitled to journey, separately or together, wherever 
the necessities of their tasks may require, and, in 
particular, within those territories which are the 
theatre of the events of which the Security Council 
is seized. 

G. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall furnish the Commission with such personnei 
and assistance as it may consider necessary. 
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because he did not approve of the proposed principle on 
which the Commission was to be established, he hoped 
for success in settling the dispute. 

The resolution was adopted with all the other nine 
members voting in favor. 

Mr. van Langenhove then declared that the Council 
should resume its consideration of the question as soon 
as the parties and he were able to report on the progress 
of further conversations, which he hoped would be very 
soon. Both parties had recognized the desirability of 
continuing the conversations. 

During the discussion the Indian and Pakistan rep- 
resentatives expressed views which were reflected in 
later developments. India contended that the other mat- 
ters in Pakistan’s complaint that do not concern Jammu 
and Kashmir were not yet on the Council’s agenda. How- 


ever, if the Council concluded later on that these should 
be referred to a commission, India had no objection to 
their being referred to the same Commission. 

The Pakistan representative, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted that the Council was seized of all the matters that 
had been brought to its attention, although discussion 
was proceeding only with regard to one of them. 

Sir Zafrullah later requested another meeting of the 
Council “at as early a date as possible” to consider the 
other situations which, he said, “have led to a very 
acute crisis.” This meeting was held on January 22, when 
the Council decided to proceed first with the discussion 
of the Jamma and Kashmir question. Sir Zafrullah 
agreed to this on the understanding that the possibility 
of taking up the other issues whenever the Council finds 
it possible was not excluded. 


Summary of Indian Statement to Council 


Slew CASE FOR INDIA was presented by N. Gopalas- 
wami Ayyangar. Minister without Portfolio, on 
January 15. 

Charging a definite method and a calculated plan in 
the actions of the Pakistan Government, Mr. Ayyangar 
said that the situation became serious last September 
when Pakistan imposed an economic blockade of Kash- 
mir. This was followed by a propaganda campaign and 
then by raids and armed activity. Then Pakistan sus- 
pended service on the only railway connecting Kashmir 
with the outside world. 

Cabling the Pakistan Government on October 18, the 
Government of Kashmir protested the cutting off of es- 
sential trade and the breakdown of postal communica- 
tions and monetary transactions. It reported the killings 





N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, of India (right), and Dr. P. P. Pillai, 
India’s permanent representative to the United Nations. 
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of State subjects passing through Pakistan, and noted 
volumes of malicious and false propaganda: all of which 
could only be done with the knowledge and connivance 
of Pakistan authorities. Calling upon Pakistan to put an 
end to these iniquities, Kashmir stated that otherwise it 
would have to seek friendly assistance. 

This communication, Mr. Ayyangar narrated, was 
treated by Pakistan as an ultimatum and, by the time 
it was replied, a large-scale invasion had already com- 
menced. Mr. Ayyangar then described the plunder and 
atrocities which, he said, characterized the advance of 
the raiders into the valley. 

Mr. Ayyangar then quoted the text of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir’s request for accession and the Government 
of India’s acceptance in a cable which said that, con- 
sistent with India’s policy, “the question of accession 
should be settled by a reference to the people.” India 
thus refused, Mr. Ayyangar pointed out, to take advan- 
tage of the immediate peril of Kashmir. The Government 
of India has subsequently made it clear that a plebiscite 
should determine the accession as soon as peace is re- 
stored and that it would agree to a plebiscite under 
international auspices if necessary. 

It was only after this exchange that India sent troops 
to Kashmir. Prior to this, no plan for sending troops 
to Kashmir had been made or even considered. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ayyangar gave details of the arma- 
ment of the raiders—Bren and Sten guns, mortars, how- 
itzers, mines, anti-tank rifles, armored cars, and “walkie- 
talkie” sets: their equipment—military uniforms, helmets, 
coats, and boots; and their motor transport. He quoted 
prisoners’ statements, one of which mentioned the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan’s Frontier Province as the chief 
organizer of the rebel force. Other evidence was cited 
to show that the raiders included Pakistan officers and 
soldiers. He described in detail the training and other 
facilities which, he said, Pakistan is providing. 

The raiders’ methods and the way they are handled 
prove, Mr. Ayyangar said, that they are trained and led 
by professional soldiers. In fact, he added, they use the 
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same words of command as the Pakistan forces. 


Even the Prime Minister of Pakistan admitted that it 
would not be surprising if “some Pakistan nationals were 
taking part with the raiders.” It was false, Mr. Ayyangar 
continued, to say that some of the equipment of the 
raiders came from deserting Kashmir troops, because the 
number of such deserters was too small. The Pakistan 
Premier had confessed that Pakistan military personnel 
on leave might have rendered assistance. It seems ex- 
traordinary, Mr. Ayyangar commented, that officers and 
men are allowed to participate during their leave in 
fighting a neighboring and friendly country. 


Summing up this part of his statement, Mr. Ayyangar 
said that it showed that a large movement of Pathans 
had taken place through Pakistan; that Pakistan has pro- 
vided several equipping and training bases for them; and 
that Pakistan was making arms, equipment, and clothing 
freely available to these raiders. 


Mr. Ayyangar quoted statements from the Pakistan 
Premier, from the provincial Premier of Pakistan’s Fron- 
tier Province, and from the newspapers of Pakistan to 
show that an atmosphere of hostility and enmity is being 
stirred up. 


He then recalled exchanges between India and Pakistan 
and said that, despite the earnest efforts of his country, 


Pakistan had proved unwilling to do anything to stop 
the raiders. Quoting from a telegram of October 30 
from the Premier of Pakistan, Mr. Ayyangar said that 
it did not attempt even to disown the raiders or to con- 
demn their activities: indeed, it attempted to extenuate 
and find excuses for them. 


The present political position of Kashmir is that a 
train of events has been set in motion by the Maharajah 
to make the State a constitutional, democratic monarchy. 
Whether the State is to accede to India or Pakistan or 
to become independent, it is for its people to decide after 
normal conditions are restored. There is therefore no 
excuse for outsiders, whether from tribal areas or from 
Pakistan, to continue fighting against Kashmir. 


The withdrawal and expulsion of the raiders and in- 
vaders from the soil of Kashmir and the immediate 
stoppage of the fighting are the only tasks to be faced, 
Mr. Ayyangar said. 


Directly addressing Pakistan, the Indian representa- 
tive asked if the two countries were so bankrupt of faith 
in the need for peace and human decency and dignity 
that an agreement may not be reached even at this late 
stage. Referring to Gandhi’s fasting for communal peace, 
he asked if a settlement could not be reached to stop the 
fighting and thus help to save the life of the world’s 
greatest apostle of non-violence, peace, and goodwill. 


Summary of Pakistan Statement to Council 


@peakine for nearly five and a half hours, Sir Moham- 

med Zafrullah Khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Pakistan, presented the case of his Government before 
the Security Council on January 16 and 17. 


Tracing the background of these tragic events, Sir 
Zafrullah described graphically what he said was a cam- 
paign for the mass murder of Muslims. He told of the 
killings in Delhi and in various Indian States which 
have acceded to the Dominion of India. 


After dealing at length with the background of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, he said that atrocities 
on the Muslim population by troops of the Maharajah 
began there in September 1947, first at Poonch. Sikh 
refugees from West Punjab and Rashtriya Sewak Sangh 
Volunteers entered Jammu and started the massacre 
of Muslims on a large scale. Armed mobs headed by 
State troops invaded Pakistan on several occasions. 


The people of Poonch, largely ex-service men of the 
pre-partition Indian Army. were thus compelled, in 
view of the horrors that had been committed elsewhere, 
to take their women and children out of, Poonch into 
West Punjab, and then come back to fight with weapons 
borrowed or taken from their friends and relatives. 


Although repudiated by India, this, Sir Zafrullah 
said, was the cause and origin of the trouble in Kash- 
mit. Finally the whole of Kashmir was being enveloped 
in.an orgy of loot, murder, and arson. He estimated 
Muslim refugees who have gone to Pakistan for pro- 
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tection at well over 2,000,000, and the number of wom- 
en abducted at 25,000 at least. 


Pakistan naturally protested, he related, but the Pre- 
mier of Kashmir justified the whole thing on the basis 
of proper military action and stated that there should 
be an impartial inquiry. Pakistan asked Kashmir to 
nominate its representative, but since then not a word 
had been received regarding the inquiry. This, Sir Zaf- 
rullah said, was the second of seven attempts made by 
Pakistan to find a solution, all of which were turned 
down. 

Sir Zafrullah then explained the trend of relations by 
quoting from a series of exchanges of telegrams. 

When Kashmir complained that the standstill agree- 
ment had not been observed, Pakistan replied that this 
was entirely wrong. Pakistan was unable to fulfill its part 
of the agreement chiefly because of the widespread dis- 
turbances in the East Punjab and the disruption of com- 
munications caused particularly by the shortage of coal. 

After the so-called accession of Kashmir to India took 
place, and Indian troops landed in Kashmir, the Premier 
of India invited the co-operation of Pakistan in stop- 
ping raiders entering Kashmir. The Premier of Pakistan 
replied that Muslims in Kashmir had been attacked and 
massacred by mobs led by Kashmir State forces, and 
when it was evident that there was to be a repetition of 
what had happened in East Punjab, it became impossible 
wholly to prevent tribes from entering that State with- 
out using troops, and troops would have created a fron- 
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Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan (left), and Philip 
Noel-Baker, of the United Kingdom. 


tier situation that might well have got out of control. In 
turn the Pakistan Premier appealed to India to stop the 
Jammu killings. 

Furthermore it was suggested that a three-party con- 
ference should be held at Lahore. This did not ma- 
terialize, but on November 1 Lord Mountbatten met with 
the Governor-General of Pakistan, who presented a 
three-point proposal under which the two Governors- 
General would give 48 hours’ notice to the two opposing 
forces to cease fire or the forces of both Dominions 
would make war on them. 

Pakistan is still awaiting a reply from India on this 
proposal, Sir Zafrullah declared. 

However, on November 2, Pandit Nehru broadcast 
what he called the decision of the India Government, 
which indicated that it intended to complete its occupa- 
tion of Jammu and Kashmir and gain control over the 
entire territory. Under such conditions, Pakistan con- 
sidered that a plebiscite or referendum would be a farce. 

Later India’s view that Pakistan should undertake to 
do its utmost to compel the raiders to withdraw from 
Kashmir was reiterated, along with the declaration that 
India would withdraw its troops as soon as the raiders 
had withdrawn and law and order had been restored. 
But when, on November 10, the Premier of Pakistan in- 
vited the Premier of India to Lahore for a discussion of 
outstanding questions, the latter replied that Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Abdulla was the head of the Kashmir Adminis- 
tration, and anything relating to Kashmir must neces- 
sarily have his approval and consent. 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla, Sir Zafrullah said, is the 
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President of the National Conference in Kashmir, one 
of the two contending political parties whose view on 
accession is repudiated by the other party. 

On November 16, Pakistan declared its readiness to 
request the United Nations immediately to appoint rep- 
resentatives to stop the fighting and repression of Mus- 
lims in Jammu and Kashmir, to arrange the program 
of withdrawal of outside forces, to set up an impartial 
administration until a plebiscite is held, and to undertake 
the plebiscite. Pakistan was prepared to accept a similar 
solution of the dispute regarding Manavadar and 
Junagadh. 

To this the reply was that India did not see how the 
United Nations, which had no forces at its disposal, could 
put a stop to fighting or to alleged repression of Muslims. 
Neither was it clear to India what the United Nations 
could do in setting up an impartial administration of 
the State until peace and order had been established. A 
letter on December 22, however, contained the proposal 
to refer the matter to the Security Council in the form 
in which it was actually referred. : 

Meanwhile, on November 24, Pakistan expressed hope 
for United Kingdom support of the Pakistan proposal 
that the United Nations should immediately send out a 
commission, with an international police force under it 
to maintain law and order. The composition of this force 
could be left to the commission, but Pakistan was pre- 
pared to accept a force drawn solely from the Common- 
wealth. 

On December 12, according to a telegram to the 
Premier of Pakistan, India was prepared to invite United 
Nations observers to advise on the proposed plebiscite, 
but it did not see in what other capacity United Nations 
help could be sought. It alleged that Pakistan was not a 
party to the struggle in Kashmir and that irregular in- 
vaders could not be treated as a state. However, it would 
be glad to co-operate in an attempt to restore peace by 
settlement. In face of this, India’s complaint to the Se- 
curity Council was being prepared. 


Charges Replied To 

Much of the remainder of Sir Zafrullah’s statement 
dealt point by point with charges in India’s complaint 
and in the Statement by Mr. Ayyangar on January 15 
(see page 88). 

Sir Zafrullah refused to believe that the Government 
of India was not aware of what was happening in Kash- 
mir until the eve of the signing of the instrument of ac- 
cession; in fact, postal directives indicated that India 
had already included Kashmir four weeks earlier. 

He charged that even before October 22 Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Abdulla, suddenly released from jail, was ne- 
gotiating the terms of accession to India on behalf of 
the Maharajah. 

Because of the killings, no normal traffic could move 
between East and West Punjab, he explained in rebuttal 
of a charge that Pakistan exerted pressure on Kashmir 
by stopping supplies and railway services. Difficulties 
with regard to banking facilities were caused by lack of 
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staff, and the Government, which had no censorship, 
was not responsible for what the press said. 

The allegation that motor lorries carrying tribesmen 
were supplied with petrol at Pakistan pumps without 
coupons or payment was no charge against the Pakistan 
Government, for no Government organization distribut:s 
petrol, and the fact that coupons were not used was an 
admission that the Government was not authorizing the 
issuance of the petrol. 

Pakistan, woefully short of its quota of arms, could 
not supply anybody out of that quota. It is well-known 
that the independent tribes on the North West Frontier 
have large stores of arms. Ex-service men in Poonch 
had been permitted to retain their uniforms and badges, 
and all sorts of military equipment, stores, arms, and 
ammunition had been easy to obtain since the end of 
the Second World War, either legitimately or illicitly. 
The tribesmen have never needed training in the use of 
arms. As for being led by professional soldiers, there 
are 70,000 such professional soldiers in Poonch itself. 

Moreover, when officers and men of the Pakistan Army 
who went home to Poonch on leave found that their 
people were being massacred or persecuted, and some of 
them took a hand in whatever was going on, this was 
not a case of allowing them to go on leave in order to 
take part in the fighting. 

Regarding the complaint that Pakistan made no effort 
to stop the tribesmen from entering Kashmir, the North 
West Frontier Government did take precautionary 
measures, but over hundreds of miles of frontier there 
are only two or three roads for traffic; whenever they 
please, tribesmen can storm over the hills at other places 
across the frontier. 

As to the Maharajah of Kashmir becom'ng a con- 


stitutional ruler, Sir Zafrullah commented: “What he will 
become we shall see; what he has been we know.” 

Sir Zafrullah agreed that it was the desire of all that 
Mr. Gandhi should not undergo one unnecessary mo- 
ment of pain, suffering, or risk to his health or life; 
but surely, if Mr. Gandhi had chosen to bring about 
communal amity and harmony through the fast, that 
could not be used as pressure on Pakistan to do what 
might be against its conscience. 

Information had been received that the Government 
of India had decided that it would no longer withhold 
Pakistan’s share of the cash balances which it has been 
holding back, and he was glad that at least one cause 
of difference was likely to be removed. 

Newspaper accounts also stated that India was pre- 
pared to hold a plebiscite in Junagadh, but Junagadh is 
a State that acceded to Pakistan, and its territory 
had been forcibly and unlawfully occupied by Indian 
forces. India could only get out and restore its lawful 
ruler. Thereafter it could demand a plebiscite there, and 
to that Pakistan would not be unresponsive. 

Sir Zafrullah quoted several official communiques to 
support his contention that no Pakistan troops have been 
used in Kashmir and that no serving Pakistan Army of- 
ficers are directing operations in Kashmir against State 
forces. The only Pakistan soldiers who are permitted to 
go to Kashmir are serving soldiers on their normal an- 
nual leave but they are not permitted to carry their arms 
with them. 

He read a letter mentioning “bombing and machine- 
gunning from the air” at Baramula, which he said must 
have been done by the Indian Army. 

Sir Zafrullah concluded with an appeal for imple- 
mentation of the request made to the Security Council 
by his Government (see below). 


Points from Pakistan’s Communication 


The following is a summary of the salient points in 
the Government of Pakistan’s communication to the 
Security Council of January 15. 

For some time a situation has existed between the 
Dominion of India and the Dominion of Pakistan which 
has given rise to disputes that are likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. The 
Government of Pakistan requests the Security Council 
to adopt appropriate measures for the settlement of these 
disputes and the restoration of friendly relations. 

Anticipating demarcation of boundaries between the 
two Dominions, an extensive campaign of “genocide” 
directed against the Muslim population of East Punjab, 
Delhi, Ajmer, and the States of Kapurthala, Faridkot, 
Jind, Nabha, Patiala, Bharatpur, Alwar, Gwalior, etc., 
was undertaken by the non-Muslim rulers, people, offi- 
cials, police, and armed forces of the States concerned 
and the Union of India, beginning June 1947. This cam- 
paign is still in progress. 

In executing this well-laid campaign, hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims have been ruthlessly massacred, 
vastly larger numbers maimed, wounded, and injured, 
and over five million men, women, and children have 
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been driven from their homes into neighboring areas of 
Western Pakistan. Brutal and unmentionable crimes have 
been committed against women and children. Property 
worth thousands of millions of rupees has been destroyed, 
looted, and forcibly taken possession of. Large numbers 
of Muslims have, by extreme violence and the threat of 
violence, been compelled to make declarations renouncing 
their faith and adopting the Sikh or Hindu faith. Vast 
numbers of Muslim shrines and places of worship have 
been desecrated, destroyed, or converted to degrading 
uses. 

A very large proportion of the more than five million 
Muslims driven into Western Pakistan territory in an 
extreme condition of destitution are faced with death 
because of privation, disease, and the rigerous climate 
during the winter. 

These events have established that the religion, culture, 
and language, and indeed the very existence, of the 35,- 
000,000 Muslims within the Union of India are in dan- 
ger, as not only has the Government of India failed to 
provide adequate protection to the Muslims in the areas 
referred to, but the police and the armed forces of the 
Union of India and the rulers of the States concerned 
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have actively assisted in the massacre and other atrocities. 

In September 1947, the States of Junagadh and Man- 
avadar acceded to and thus became part of Pakistan and 
entitled to the benefits of the standstill agreement be- 
tween Pakistan and India. Thereupon India started a 
war of nerves against these two States and certain other 
smaller States in Kathiawar whose intention to accede 
to Pakistan was well known. A series of acts, including 
the besieging of Junagadh by India and States allied to 
it and the virtual ending of Junagadh’s communications 
with the outside world, culminated in forces of the Indian 
Union marching into the State under the excuse of an 
alleged invitation from the Dewan (Prime Minister). 
An orgy of massacre and loot was inaugurated against 
the Muslim population. The reign of terror still continues. 

This action of the Government of India amounted to 
a direct attack upon and aggression against Pakistan 
which Pakistan was entitled to repel by force. Pakistan, 
however, refrained from taking military action in the 
hope that the situation could be satisfactorily resolved 
by conciliatory means, but despite continued protests the 
hope has proved vain. “If the situation is not now firmly 
handled and satisfactorily resolved there would be no 
course left open to Pakistan but to take appropriate 
military action to clear these States of India’s armed 
forces and to restore the States to their lawful rulers.” 

Ever since the State of Jammu and Kashmir was pur- 
chased from the East India Company by the great-grand- 
father of the present ruler, the 80-per-cent Muslim popu- 
lation of that State has been oppressed by its Hindu 
rulers. The several uprisings of the Muslims have al- 
ways been mercilessly suppressed. The Maharajah 
was aware that any attempt by him to accede to the 
Union of India would not be tolerated by his people 
and would provoke violent reactions and uprisings 
which he would be unable to control with the help of 
his own forces. He entered into the standstill agreement 
with Pakistan to secure his communications, all of which 
ran through Pakistan. Later through an unfair and 
unjust boundary award he obtained a narrow outlet to 
India. He then brought about a state of affairs which 
would furnish him with an excuse to call in the mili- 
tary aid of the Union of India and thus transfer to the 
Government of India the responsibility of dealing with 
his people. To this end, massacres of the Muslim popu- 
lation by armed bands of Sikhs and Hindus and by the 
forces of the Maharajah were started in the latter half 
of September. These provoked risings of the Muslim 
population, which realized that the accession of the 
State to the Indian Union would be tantamount to the 
signing of their death warrant. 

A wave of terror thus ran throughout the State and 
the neighboring districts of West Punjab and the North 
West Frontier Province. In their desperate situation the 
Muslim population of the State decided to make a final 
bid for liberty and indeed for their very existence, in 
which they had the full sympathy of their relatives and 
fellow Muslims in the neighboring districts of Pakistan, 
several thousands of whom had served during the Second 
World War in support of the United Nations. The 
Maharajah made this the excuse to “accede” to the Union 
of India, and the Government of India thereupon landed 
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its troops in the State without consultation with or even 
any notice to the Government of Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Government made several efforts to bring 
about an amicable settlement, but each of these was re- 
jected by the Maharajah and the Government of India. 
In the meantime the Muslim population is being subjected 
to an intensified campaign of persecution and oppression 
in areas which are in the occupation of the Indian forces. 

“The Muslim population,” the Pakistan Government’s 
document states, “has set up an Azad (Free) Kashmir 
Government, the forces of which are carrying on their 
fight for liberty. It is possible that these forces have been 
joined by a number of independent tribesmen from the 
tribal areas beyond the North West Frontier Province 
and persons from Pakistan, including Muslim refugees 
from East Punjab who are nationals of the Indian Union. 

“The allegation made by the Indian Government that 
the Pakistan Government is affording aid and assistance 
to the Azad Kashmir forces, or that these forces have 
bases in Pakistan territory, or that these forces are being 
trained by Pakistan officers, or are being supplied with 
arms or material by the Pakistan Government are utterly 
unfounded. 

“On the contrary, armed bands from the State have 
repeatedly carried out incursions and raids into Pakistan 
territory and the air force of the Indian Union has on 
several occasions bombed Pakistan areas causing loss of 
life and damage to property. Protests made by the Pakis- 
tan Government of India have passed unheeded. Attacks 
by units of the Indian Air Force over Pakistan territory 
have been described as due to errors of judgment. These 
attacks still continue.” 

The Government of India has announced its intention, 
after restoring “order” in the state, to carry out a pleb- 
iscite on accession to India or to Pakistan. A plebiscite 
held while the Sikh and Hindu armed bands and Indian 
forces are in occupation of the State would be no more 
than a farce. A free plebiscite can be held only when all 
those who have entered the State from outside during the 
last few months whether members of the armed forces or 
private have been cleared out of the State, and peaceful 
conditions have been restored under a responsible, rep- 
resentative, and impartial administration. Even then care 
must be taken that all those who have been forced or 
compelled to leave the state since the middle of August 
1947 are restored to their homes, as it is apprehended 
that in Jammu province and elsewhere whole areas have 
been cleared of their Muslim population. 

Ever since the decision to partition India into Pakistan 
and India, those responsible for giving effect to the de- 
cision on behalf of India have adopted an attitude of 
obstruction and hostility towards Pakistan, one of the 
objects being to paralyze Pakistan at the very start by 
depriving it of its rightful share of financial and other 
assets. Even in cases in which agreement was reached 
implementation was either delayed or sabotaged alto- 
gether. India has failed to implement the clauses of the 
settlement arrived at between Pakistan and India. 
announced on December 9, comprising the division of 
military stores, cash balances, and other matters. 

In its complaint preferred to the Security Council 
under Article 35 of the Charter, India now threatens 
Pakistan with direct attack. 

Pakistan summed up its complaint as follows: 

@ that India has never wholeheartedly accepted the 
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partition scheme and has since June 1947 been making 
persistent attempts to undo it; 

@ that a preplanned and extensive campaign of “geno- 
cide” has been carried out, and is still in progress against 
Muslims in certain areas which now form part ot the 
Indian Union, notably East Punjab, Delhi, Ajmer, and 
the States of Kapurthala, Faridkot, Jind, Nabha, Patiala, 
Bharatpur, Alwar, and Gwalior, etc., which are in ac- 


cession with India, by the non-Muslim rulers, people, © 


officials, police, and armed forces of the States concerned 
and of the Union of India; 

@ that the security, freedom, well-being, religion, cul- 
ture, and language of the Muslims of India are in serious 
danger; = 
@ that Junagadh, Manavadar, and some other states in 
Kathiawar, which have lawfully acceded to Pakistan and 
form part of Pakistan territory, have been forcibly and 
unlawtully occupied by the armed forces of the Indian 
Union, and extensive damage has been caused to the 
life and property of the Muslim inhabitants of these 
states by the armed forces, officials, and non-Muslim 
nationals of the Indian Union; 

@ that India obtained the accession of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir by fraud and violence, and that 
large-scale massacre and looting of and atrocities on 
the Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir State have been per- 
petrated by the armed forces of the Maharajah of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the Indian Union and by the non- 
Muslim subjects of the Maharajah and of the Indian 
Union; 

@ that numerous attacks on Pakistan territory have been 
made by the Royal Indian Air Force, and by armed 
bands from the Indian Union and the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir; 

@ that India has blocked the implementation of agree- 
ments relating to or arising out of partition between 
India and Pakistan, including the withholding of Pakis- 
tan’s share of cash balances and military stores; 

@ that, under pressure from the Government of India, 
direct or indirect, the Reserve Bank of India is refusing 
to honor to the full its obligations as banker and cur- 
rency authority of Pakistan, and that such pressure is 
designed to destroy the monetary and currency fabric 
of Pakistan; 

@ that India now threatens Pakistan with direct military 
attack; and 

@ that the object of the various acts of aggression by 
India against Pakistan is the destruction of the Sttae of 
Pakistan. 

on Pakistan Government requests the Security Coun- 
cil: 

® to call upon the Government of India: 

(a) to desist from acts of aggression against 
Pakistan; 

(b) to implement without delay all agreements be- 
tween India and Pakistan, including the financial 
settlement announced on December 9, 1947, with re- 
gard to the division of the cash balances and military 
stores of the pre-partition Government of India and 
other matters; 

(c) to desist from influencing or puiting pressure 
directly or indirectly on the Reserve Bank of India 
in regard to the discharge of its functions and duties 
towards Pakistan. . 

®@ to appoint a commission or commissions: 
(a) to investigate the charges of mass destruction 
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of Muslims in the areas now included in the Indian 

Union, to compile a list of the rulers, officials, and 

other persons guilty of “genocide” and other crimes 

against humanity and abetment thereoi, and iv sug- 
gest steps for bringing these persons to trial before 
an international tribunal; 

(b) to devise and implement plans for the restora- 
tion to their homes, lands, and properties of Muslim 
residents of the Indian Union who have been. driven 
out of or have been compelled to leave the Indian 
Union and seek refuge in Pakistan; to assist in the 
relief and rehabilitation of such refugees; to secure 
the payment to them by the Indian Union of due 
compensation for the damage and injuries suffered by 
them; and to take effective steps for the future secur- 
ity, freedom, and well-being of Muslims in India and 
for the protection of their religion, culture, and 
language; 

(c) to arrange for the evacuation of the military 
forces and civil administration of the Indian Union 
from Junagadh, Manavadar, and other States of 
Kathiawar which have acceded to Pakistan, and to 
restore these states to their lawful rulers; 

(d) to assist the restoration to their homes, lands, 
and properties of residents of the States referred to in 
(c) who have fled from or have been driven out of 
such States, and for the payment of compensation 
by the Indian Union for loss or damage caused by 
the unlawful actions and activities of the military 
forces, civil officials, and nationals of the Indian Union 
in these States; 

(e) to arrange for the cessation of fighting in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir; the withdrawal of all 
outsiders whether belonging to Pakistan or the Indian 
Union, including members of the armed forces of the 
Indian Union; the restoration and rehabilitation of all 
Muslim residents of the Jammu and Kashmir State as 
on August 15, 1947, who have been compelled to leave 
the state as a result of the tragic events since that date, 
and the payment to them by the Indian Union of due 
compensation for the damage and injuries suffered by 
them; to take steps for the establishment of an im- 
partial and independent administration in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, fully representative of the 
people of that State; and thereafter to hold a plebiscite 
to ascertain the free and unfettered will of the people 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State as to whether the 
State shall accede to Pakistan or to India; and 

(f) to assist in and supervise the implementation 
of all agreements arrived at between India and Pakis- 
tan in pursuance of the decision to partition the sub- 
continent of India, and to resolve any differences in 
connection therewith. 

Concluding, the Pakistan Government assured the 
Security Council and the Government of India of its 
earnest desire to live on terms of friendship with India 
and to place the relations between the two countries on 
the most cordial, co-operative, and friendly basis. Any 
attempt to settle any of the differences that divide the 
two countries in isolation from the rest is bound to end 
in frustration and might further complicate a situation 
already delicate and full of explosive possibilities. 
Friendly and cordial relations can only be restored by 
the elimination of all differences. Pakistan hopes and 
trusts that this will be secured as speedily as possible 


through the Security Council. 
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OOM AL tA. 


Mary Sutherland (United Kingdom), Isabel Urdaneta (Venezuela), Jessie M. G. Street (Australia), and Sara Ramirez (Guatemala). 


Women’s Position in the World Today 


Fifteen women leaders, members of the Commission 


HE WORLD has moved far from 
the days of slogan-shouting fem- 
inism, chaining itself to the railings 
of legislatures and otherwise demon- 
strating the justice of its demands. 
Women leaders today know that the 
battle for principles has been won, 
at least in theory, and that their task 
now is to ensure the practical appli- 
cation of women’s right to equality. 
These were the impressions of the 
representatives of the UNITED Na- 
TIONS BULLETIN—two men and a 
woman—who met members of the 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
The fifteen women from as many 
countries who compose the Commis- 
sion worked intensively for two weeks 


on the Status of Women, comment on work still 


needed to achieve full equality 


and concluded the Commission’s sec- 
ond session on January 19. 

“It is entirely up to women,” said 
Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, chairman 
of the session, “to make a reality of 
equality. If they put in the amount 
of hard work that the men do, no 
obstacle would stand in the way.” 
Mrs. Lefaucheux’s own career during 
the war proved her capacity not only 
for work but for equal sharing of 
the perils of active resistance to the 
German occupation of her country. 
Mrs. Lefaucheux, early in the occu- 
pation, joined “COSOR” (Comité 
Social des Oeuvres de la Résistance: 
Committee for Social Welfare of the 
Resistance), became its head, and 






















Left to right: the 


Chairman, Marie- 
Helene Lefaucheux 
(France); the 


Chairman of the 
previous session, 
Bodil Begtrup 
(Denmark); and 
Dr. Dorothy Ken- 
yon (United 
States) . 


worked actively, under an assumed 
name, until the liberation. 


It is the record of such service as 
hers during the war that won the 
franchise for the women of France. 
But, Mrs. Lefaucheux points out, 
equality has not yet become a habit. 


Remarking on the work of the ses- 
sion over which she presided, Mrs. 
Lefaucheux said that she was espe- 
cially interested in one specific prob- 
lem: an international convention on 
the nationality of married women— 
“a practical problem on which we 
could reach a concrete solution.” 


Mrs. Lefaucheux’s point that equal- 
ity is not yet a habit was echoed by 
Sara Basterrechea Ramirez, of Guat- 
emala, who, at 29, is the youngest 
member of the Commission. “In 
Guatemala,” Mrs. Ramirez said, 
“there are women trained as doctors, 
lawyers, and teachers who simply 
don’t practice their professions. The 
great obstacle to achieving equality 
in my country is the apathy of wo- 
men.” Mrs. Ramirez is an organic 
chemist by profession, and is the only 
woman member of the faculty of the 
University of San Carlos. Set popu- 
lar attitudes could be changed by 
education, she believes; but women, 
she emphasizes, must better their own 
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status by taking the fullest advantage 
of educational facilities. 


Aare Central American, Gra- 
ciela Morales F. de Echeverria, 
of Costa Rica, emphasized political 
rights. Constitutional reform is now 
being undertaken to give Costa Rican 
women the vote and the right to go 
into politics. Mrs. Echeverria, an 
executive in her country’s Social Se- 
curity Office, thought that such re- 
form, when realized, would do much 
to better women’s position. “In the 
world at large,” she said, “economic 
inequality is a major difficulty. ‘Equal 
salary, equal work, without distinc- 
tion of sex’ must be the principle.” 
‘Political rights—they’re the thin 
edge of the wedge,” agreed Begum 
Shareefah Hamid Ali, India’s repre- 
sentative. Begum Hamid Ali (“Be- 
gum” is a prefix of rank used by 
married Muslim women) organized 
the All India Women’s Conference in 
the twenties and has represented In- 
dian women at many world gather- 
ings. “Get the franchise,” she said, 
“and you get the power then to at- 
tain the other objectives—education, 
medical care, and so on.” Begum 
Hamid Ali remarked that the Indian 
Constitution now being drafted is to 
offer “everything any feminist would 
dream of demanding—the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges.” 


The chief obstacle? Begum Hamid 
Ali laughed and replied, “Men, of 
course.” But she added, more serious- 
ly, that in India men help women in 
working toward their hopes. “We’re 
being granted our due,” she said, 
“because the men see women as a 
half of the community just as im- 
portant as their own half.” 


Me PEKTAS, a university pro- 
fessor and former member of 
Parliament who represents Turkey 
on the Commission, seemed to attach 
greater importance to masculine op- 
position. “It is opposition due to ig- 
norance, atavistic prejudices, and cus- 
toms,” she said. Mrs. Pektas pointed 
out that Turkish women have the 
same rights as men but that “what 
is needed now is for them to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. So 
far, I’m afraid they do so only in the 
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Begum Shareefah 
Hamid Ali (India) 
and Alice Kanda- 
laft Cosma (Syria) . 


large cities, where there are more 
educated women.” 

Equal rights in law are without 
practical value unless women have 
equal chances for education, said 
Mary Sutherland, of the United King- 
dom. Women in many cases do not 
have equal educational opportunities, 
she pointed out. They therefore enter 
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the competitive field gravely handi- 
capped. Another serious problem is 
in the economic sphere: that of equal 
pay for equal work. “This has been 
accepted in principle for the teaching 
profession and government posts in 
Britain, and a number of trade unions 
have made it policy,” Miss Suther- 
land said, “but the economic crisis 
has kept it from being fully imple- 
mented.” Miss Sutherland is a leader 
in trade-union activity and is chief 
woman officer of the Labour Party. 

Unequal pay for equal work in in- 
dustry was mentioned again by Bodil 
Begtrup, who said that in her coun- 
try, Denmark, it was the inequality 
in the women’s field most in need of 
correction. Mrs. Begtrup is the Chief 
Film Censor for Denmark, has been 





















a leader in work concerned with chil- 
dren’s and mother’s health, and was 
chairman of the first session of the 
Commission. As for obstacles, she 
had this to say: “The big obstacle 
lies in the economic changes involved 
in winning equal rights for women 
and perhaps above all in prejudice 
and tradition. These—prejudice and 
tradition—can be changed only if 
world public opinion supports the 
idea of equality as being of impor- 
tance in order to implement human 
rightsin this field and in order to 
achieve world peace.” 


Or OF THE most varied careers 

among members of the Commis- 
sion is that of Cecelia Sieu-Ling Zung, 
of China. Now professor of law at 
Soochow University and a practising 
lawyer, Miss Zung has taught mathe- 
matics, worked as an auditor and 
postal censor, and served as an OSS 
specialist during the war. “In China, 
like everywhere else,” she said, “wo- 
men must first get their economic 
rights. The rest will follow. If you 
have money in your pocket you have 
a voice. Women must have the right, 
just as men, to earn their living and 
have that voice.” 

“In Australia,” said Jessie M. G. 
Street, of that country, “what women 
need most is an economic status and 
equal opportunities. There is only 
one field in which we are seriously 
discriminated against — employment, 
of course a very broad field. Wo- 
men’s rate of pay generally is about 
half of men’s, and women seldom 
have the chance to rise to the higher 
and more important positions.” Mrs. 






Above: Cecelia Zung (China) and Evdo- 
kia Uralova (Byelorussian S.S.R.). 


Above, right: Graciela F. de Echeverria 
(Costa Rica). At left, Mrs. Lefaucheux, 
the Chairman, adjusts her interpretation 
earphones. 


Above: Elizavieta Popova (U.S.S.R.) and 
Mihri Pektas (Turkey). Below: Mrs. 
Pektas and Amalia C. de Castillo Ledon 
(Mexico) . 





Street has been active in the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party and founded the 
Australian Women’s Digest. 

In Syria, on the other hand, the 
only inequality which women suffer 
is in the political sphere, according 
to Alice Kandalaft Cosma, rapporteur 
of the second session. “And,” she 
added, “we are quite optimistic about 
correcting it in the near future.” Mrs. 
Cosma, during the session, focussed 
her interest on problems relating to 
conflicts of law in the fields of nation- 
ality, residence, marriage, and div- 
orce, and the increased participation 
of women in politics. As the chief 
obstacles to equality she named the 
lack of interest of women themselves, 
mainly because they are used to the 
exclusive role of home-maker, and the 
“deeply-rooted subconscious superior- 
ity complex of men.” Mrs. Cosma, 
an educator and writer, organized the 
Arab Women’s National League in 
Syria. 

Another woman from the field of 
education, Isabel Urdaneta, of Ven- 
ezuela, believed it most important for 
women to have access to higher posi- 
tions in the professions, particularly 
in educational work. Mrs. Urdaneta 
went from the post of teacher to that 
of consul, and has been active recent- 
ly in the work of the Pan American 
Union. 


i. THE U.S.S.R. there is no dis- 
crimination against women,” Eliz- 
avieta Popova, a lawyer and a trade- 
unionist, explained. In the words of 
the U.S.S.R. Constitution: “Women 
in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal 
rights with men in all spheres of eco- 
nomic, government, cultural, political, 
and other public activity.” As for 
the world at large, Mrs. Popova 
summed up women’s inequality as 
“the absence of political and eco- 
nomic rights.” It is discrimination 
in those broad fields which is the 
chief obstacle in the way of achieving 
world-wide equality, she believed. 
To this statement, the Byelorussian 
member, Evdokia Uralova, added em- 
phasis on women’s inequality in so- 
cial and educational matters. She also 
called attention to the fact that wo- 
men of her country are constitution- 
ally granted full rights. Mrs. Uralova, 
who began her career as a history 





teacher, now holds a high executive 
post in the Ministry of Education of 
her homeland. 

What women lack most throughout 
the world is economic freedom and 
equal opportunities, according to 
Dorothy Kenyon, United States rep- 
resentative. Dr. Kenyon pointed to 
inertia and the survival of old habits 
of thought as the principal obstacles 
to the achievement of world-wide 
equality. Formerly a judge of the 
New York Municipal Court, Dr. Ken- 
yon is a lawyer and has been active 
in many civic and women’s organi- 
zations. 

A playwright and an active par- 
ticipant in women’s and social work. 
Amalia C. de Castillo Ledon, of Mex- 
ico, sat as chairman during the clos- 
ing meetings of the session. Unfort 
unately Mrs. Ledon had to depart for 
Mexico before she could contribute 
to these comments. A_ resolution 
moved by her and passed by the 
Commission is an especially practi- 
cal one designed to strengthen the 
appropriate section of the Secretariat. 
The Commission would thus have the 
benefit of adequate background 
studies to support its efforts in be- 
half of women’s rights. 





At the Session 

Besides the representatives of 
the fifteen Member countries 
on the Commission for the 
Status of Women, women were 
represented in additional ways 
during the session just com- 
pleted. At some or all of the 
nineteen meetings, three of the 
specialized agencies had repre- 
sentatives: Mildred Fairchild 
for the International Labor 
Organization; Joan Maass for 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation; and Beatrice Howard 
for the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Women were present also 
as observers for non-govern- 
mental organizations: one (the 
American Federation of Labor) 
in category “A,” and fourteen 
in category “B.” And numbers 
of them, mostly from the area 
around headquarters, came in- 
dividually and in groups to 
watch the proceedings as mem- 
bers of the audience. 
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New Measures To Advance Women’s Status Proposed 
Commission Calls for Full Reports from Member Governments 


i MEMBER COUNTRIES, Argentina and Venezuela, 

have granted women full political rights since the 
Status of Women Commission held its first session in 
February 1947. 

Reporting on its second session, which concluded on 
January 19, the Commission notes this fact with satis- 
faction. It hopes further that plans for similar action. 
now under way in Costa Rica, Colombia, Peru, and 
Chile, might be completed as soon as possible. The Com- 
mission calls upon the women of these countries to make 
full use of their new responsibilities. 


The report makes recommendations to the Economic 
and Social Council on several aspects of women’s rights. 
but a topic to which the session gave much attention 
was women’s rights to vote and to hold office. The report 
notes that several governments have still not answered 
the Secretariat’s questionnaire on this subject. Others. 
as revealed in the answers, do not yet grant women full 
political rights. The Commission therefore recommends 
further action by the Council. The Secretary-General, it 
proposes, should ask these states what their plans are to 
give effect to the Charter affirmation of “equal rights 
for men and women,” as regards the franchise and eligi- 
bility for public office, and should urge these countries to 
take prompt and appropriate action. 


Report on Political Rights to Assembly 


The Assembly has already passed a resolution (De- 
cember 11, 1946) urging Member states to grant women 
equal political rights. The Commission proposes that the 
Secretariat’s report on constitutional provisions for fran- 
chise and eligibility for public office be submitted to the 
next session of the General Assembly, and thereafter 
brought up-to-date and presented to each succeeding 
session until all women throughout the world achieve 
these rights. 

The Commission also proposes that the Council should 
recommend that Member governments grant equal rights 
in all fields of life—the economic, national, cultural and 
social as well as the political. 


The Commission also studied a report by the Secretary- 
General, based on accounts of pertinent experience, from 
countries where effective programs have already been 
undertaken to educate women who have only recently 
been granted the right to vote. It recommends that the 
Council instruct the Secretary-General to continue col- 
lecting this information for the use of organizations need- 
ing such data. 

The nationality of a woman today is affected in various 
ways by domicile, marriage, and divorce. National laws 
conflict on many of these points. Reviewing these prob- 
lems, the Commission recommends that all Member states 
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be asked to report on their present laws and administra- 
tive practices insofar as they affect “women married or 
formerly married to husbands of a different nationality, 
and the anomalies arising therefrom, and as they affect 
children born to parents of different nationalities.” 

So that it may recommend a convention on nationality, 
the Commission proposes that the Council seek the views 
of appropriate United Nations organs on these points. 

Finally, the Commission recommends that Member 
governments be requested to grant married women the 
same nationality rights as those enjoyed by men and 
single women. 


Women in Government 


After discussing the means of achieving increased par- 
ticipation of women in government, the Commission 
adopted two resolutions. 


The first expresses concern that as yet very few women 
have been appointed to key positions in the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The Commission proposes that the 
Secretary-General be requested to remedy this situation. 
It recommends that the Council suggest “that Member 
governments include women in increasing numbers as 
their representatives on organs and agencies of the 
United Nations and in international organizations and 
conferences.” International organizations which do not 
now include women on their staffs should be asked by 
the Council to give special consideration to appointing 
women when vacancies occur. 

In a further resolution, the Commission proposes that 
the Secretary-General should draw the attention of Mem- 
ber states to their pledges under the Charter, with a view 
to granting women, married or unmarried, full and equal 
opportunities in the civil service, in the professions, all 
diplomatic, consular, and judicial spheres, and at all 
levels of governmental activity. 


Educational Opportunities for Women 


Equal educational rights and genuine educational op- 
portunities—on these matters the Council should also 
make a recommendation to Member states, the Commis- 
sion proposes. These rights should be guaranteed to 
women irrespective of nationality or race, and by general 
compulsory education, free elementary education, a sys- 
tem of state fellowships for outstanding students in 
higher schools, school instruction in the indigenous lan- 
guage of the country and, finally, by organizing, in 
enterprises and rural areas, free industrial, technical, and 
agricultural instruction for women. 

UNESCO has proposed a “Teacher’s Charter.” The 
Commission supports UNESCO’s suggestion that this 
Charter should provide that “no bar founded on distine- 
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tions of race, color, sex, or creed should operate in any 
way in any branch of the teaching profession.” The re- 
port urges that the Charter should also support the 
principle of equal pay in the teaching profession and 
freedom from discrimination on grounds of marriage. 
It further suggests that UNESCO be requested to include 
in its annual report information on its progress and 
plans for improving educational opportunities for women. 
The Commission also recommends that UNESCO be re- 
quested to work out a program for educating adult 
women in countries where such programs would help solve 
the illiteracy problem. 


Finally, the Commission recommends that UNESCO be 
asked to suggest that governments include in grammar- 
school and high-school programs a course on the political, 
social, and civic rights of women, on the historical evo- 
lution of these rights and on the practical results of 
applying them, so that future generations will be taught 
the principle of equality of the sexes. 


Economic Rights 


In the economic rights section of its report, the Com- 
mission recommends that Member states ensure equal 
rights to employment and remuneration, leisure, social 
insurance, and professional training, and proposes that 
they should guarantee by law the rights of mothers and 


children. 


In another resolution, the Commission proposes that 
Member governments should be called on to encourage 


the application of the principle of equal pay, especially 
“in their own publicly supported and civil services.” 
ILO and non-governmental organizations in category “A” 
should be invited to report on the action they are taking 
to provide equal pay for men and women. 


The Commission also discussed the question of prop- 
erty rights for married women. Its report calls atten- 
tion to the fact that laws in some countries restrict the 
rights of married women to act as guardians, to under- 
take independent business ventures, and to exercise other 
such rights. It recommends that the Secretary-General 
complete the questionnaire on the economic rights of 
married women as soon as possible. 


Marriage 


The Commission proposes a change of phrasing in 
Article I of the draft International Declaration on Human 
Rights. The Declaration should also include, the Com- 
mission proposes, an article stating that “men and women 
shall have equal rights to contract or dissolve marriage 
in accordance with the law.” 


The Commission also draws the Council’s attention to 
a section in its statement of aims, drawn up at its first 
session: “Full equality in all civil rights, irrespective of 
nationality, race, language, or religion, including mar- 
riage—freedom of choice, dignity of the wife, monogamy. 
equal right to dissolution of marriage.” To this state- 
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Commission’s Appeal 
to Women of the World 


An appeal “calling all women in the world to 
safeguard peace” was issued on January 16 by the 
fifteen members of the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 

“We the representatives of fifteen countries,” says 
the Appeal, “gathered in the Status of Women Com- 
mission of the United Nations to safeguard the 
interests of all women, appeal to the many millions 
of women throughout the world to work in every 
possible way for the peace and prosperity of peoples 
everywhere. 

“The world is divided by fear. Let us calmly and 
in good faith analyze the elements of our fear and 
let us proclaim that there is no material difficulty 
or mental conflict between peoples that can be in 
reality solved by war. 

“It is our common lot to live our short span of 
years together on this planet. Let us use our time 
wisely. Let us show the world that the growing 
influence of women in public life is an influence for 
peace and for patient striving to build friendly 
relations between all states and nations. 

“There is no woman anywhere in the world who 
wants war, who does not know that the only guar- 
antee for the happiness of her children and her 
home is that the peace of the world should be 
secured. 

“United therefore in the knowledge that war 
brings misery and ruin to peoples everywhere, let 
the voice of the women of the world ring out strong 
and clear to remind statesmen that their most urgent 
task is to work to remove the causes of war. 

“We have a meeting ground for constructive work 
for peace in the United Nations. Let us strengthen 
this instrument so that it can realize the deepest 
aspirations of women everywhere for a world of 
peace and freedom and opportunity for their chil- 
dren and generations yet to come.” 


ment the Commission adds the following in its present 
report: 

“1. MonocamMy. The Commission emphasizes its be- 
lief in the principle of monogamy and urges the United 
Nations to work for the acceptance of this principle. 

“2. FREEDOM oF CuHolce. This right cannot be fully 
guaranteed unless it is recognized that individuals have 
the right to leave their country on marriage and to reside 
with the other partner in any country from which they 
cannot lawfully be excluded.” 

Its 1949 meetings, the Commission proposed, should be 
held in the Middle East. The Council is asked to permit 
the Commission to accept Lebanon’s invitation to hold 
its third session in that country. 

The Commission’s report was adopted on January 19, 
after two weeks of meetings, by a vote of 11-0, with the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. Two 
states, France and Syria, were absent when the vote was 
taken. 
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Notes on the 
Economic and Social Council Chart 


™ CHART on the following pages shows the preseni 
structure of the Economic and Social Council. 


Tue Councit. The Economic and Social Council op- 
erates under the authority of the General Assembly. It 
consists of eighteen Members of the United Nations, 
elected by the General Assembly. Each year the Assembly 
elects six Member states to the Council to serve for a 
three year term. Retiring members are eligible for re- 
election. 

At its first session each calendar year, the Council 
elects its President and two vice-presidents. These three 
officers—who are elected in their individual capacities— 
serve through the year. 

Under its rules of procedure, the Council meets at least 
three times a year, at the seat of the United Nations or 
elsewhere if it so decides. 

All decisions of the Council are taken by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 


FuNcTIONAL Commissions. Of the eleven commissions 
thus far set up by the Council, nine are small expert 
bodies whose task is to advise the Council on specific 
aspects of its work. They have no operational functions. 

These commissions vary in size from twelve to eighteen 
members. The Council elects states as members; the 
states in turn nominate individuals after consultation 
with the Secretary-General, in order to secure balanced 
representation in the various fields covered by each com- 
mission. These nominations must be confirmed by the 
Council. 


REGIONAL Commissions. Two regional economic com- 
missions have thus far been established: one for Europe, 
and the other for Asia and the Far East. They are also 
subsidiaries of the Council, but they are empowered to 
make recommendations directly to their member govern- 
ments, to governments which consult or are associated 
with them, and to specialized agencies. In addition, they 
have operational responsibilities. 


The members of these commissions are representatives 
of governments. 


e ECE consists of all the states of Europe which are 
Members of the United Nations, and the United States. 


e ECAFE’s present membership consists of Australia, 
China, France, India, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Siam, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, Laos, and the Malayan Union hold “associate mem- 
berships” in ECAFE, and thus have all the privileges of 
membership except the right to vote and to hold office 
in the plenary Commission and its Committee of the 


Whole. 


e@ Two other regional economic commissions (not shown 
on the chart) have been proposed: one for Latin Amer- 
ica, the other for the Middle East. 

SuB-Commissions. Each functional commission elects 
members of its sub-commissions in their individual ca- 
pacities. Sub-commissions are responsible to their parent 
commissions. 

The chart shows, as a subsidiary to the Commission 
on Human Rights, the Drafting Committee on the Bill 
of Rights. This group has eight members: the three 
Commission officers and five other members appointed 
by the Chairman of the Commission with the Council’s 
approval. 


SpeciaL Bopies. The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (ICEF), which is also shown on the chart, 
was established by the General Assembly in December 
1946. The Fund is administered by an Executive Di- 
rector, under policies established by an Executive Board, 
in accordance with principles laid down by the Economic 
and Social Council and its Social Commission. 

The Executive Board of ICEF consists of 26 govern- 
ments. All but one are Member states, appointed by the 
General Assembly. At the Board’s recommendation the 
Council admitted Switzerland as the 26th member. The 
Executive Director of the Fund was appointed by the 


Members of the. Economic and Social Council 


1948 1949 


CANADA 
CHILE 

CHINA 
FRANCE 
NETHERLANDS 


LEBANON 


TURKEY 


BYELorusSIAN S.S.R. 


New ZEALAND 


UNITED STATES 
PERU VENEZUELA 


1950 
AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL 
DENMARK 
POLAND 
U.S.S.R. 

UNITED KINGDOM 


(All Elected for Three-Year Terms Expiring at Close of Year Indicated ) 
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Organization ORGANIZATIONS 


International Trade 


Organization (proposed) 


i: _ International Monetary COMMITTEE ON AD HOG 
be Fund Coordination NEGOTIATIONS WITH COMMITTE 
ae @uinniites SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Agreements with these 
agencies have been 
approved by General 
Assembly Fut are not 
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Universal Postal Union OR APEEATIONS 
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Agreements have not yet 
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International Maritime 
Organization (proposed) 







International Meteoro- 
logical Organization 
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| Subcommission 
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DEVELOPMENT 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
COMMITTEE ON 
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COMMITTEE ON 
INLAND TRANSPORT 











Secretary-General, in consultation with the Executive 


Board. 


The United Nations Appeal for Children (UNAC) is 
the name of an agency in the Secretariat which solicits 
contributions to help children of war-devastated areas. 
At the directive of the Council, the Secretary-General 
organized this agency, which is to launch its world-wide 
appeal in February 1948. 


The Council laid down the policies to govern UNAC 
and set up a Special Committee, consisting of seven of 
its members, to assist the Secretary-General in carrying 
out these policies. This Special Committee will report 
directly to the Council. 


UNAC operations are carried out through voluntary 
national committees in various countries and an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee (not shown on the chart). 
This Committee consists of a Chairman and other mem- 
bers (up to three) chosen by the Secretary-General, a 
representative from each of the national committees in 
the participating countries, and representatives of the 
non-governmental organizations in category “A” which 
take an active part in the campaign. 


Two international organs, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Supervisory Body (neither shown 
on the chart), were created by international conventions 
under which the League of Nations had certain functions 
and powers which are now in process of being trans- 
ferred to the United Nations. These two organs super- 
vise international trade in narcotics and establish an- 
nual estimates which fix the legitimate requirements of 
all parties in respect of narcotic drugs. Although they 
will be administratively linked with the Council, and 
although the Council, its Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
and the World Health Organization have certain powers 
of appointment, both the Board and the Supervisory 
Body have full technical independence in the perform- 
ance of their duties, which are of a quasi-judicial char- 
acter. ihe Council receives reports from the Board, and 
when the amendments revising its convention are ratified. 
it will appoint its members. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. To relate inter-governmental 
organizations—dealing with economic, social, educational, 
cultural, and similar questions—to the United Nations, 
and to help co-ordinate their activities are responsibilities 
of the Council. Through its Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies, the Council negotiates agree- 
ments with these bodies. These agreements come into 
effect when approved by the General Assembly and the 
governing body of the agencies. When this is done, the 
agencies become related to the United Nations and are 
called “Specialized Agencies.” 


A standing Co-ordination Committee, consisting of the 
Secretary-General and the corresponding officers of the 
specialized agencies brought into relationship with the 
United Nations, functions to ensure the fullest and most 
effective implementation of these agreements. 
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Pending the entry into force of its Constitution, the 
International Refugee Organization’s functions are being 
performed by a Preparatory Commission. Similarly, 
an Interim Commission is functioning in anticipation 
of the entry into force of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization. 


Two organizations—the International Trade Organi- 
zation and the International Maritime Organization— 
have been proposed. Draft constitutions for taese have 
been prepared. ITO’s Charter, at the time of writing, 
is under consideration at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment. IMO’s draft Conven- 
tion is to be considered by a conference to convene at 
Geneva late in February. 


Two other organizations, the Universal Postal Union 
and the International Telecommunication Union, have 
been in existence for a considerable period of time but 
their Conventions have recently been completely re- 
drafted. When the new Conventions have been ratified, 
these organizations will enter into relationship with the 
United Nations. 


Non-GoVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. The Council 
makes its own arrangements for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations which are concerned with 
matters within its competence. It confers consultative 
privileges on selected non-governmental organizations. 
The Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with 
Non-Governmental Organizations (“Council NGO Com- 
mittee”) examines the applications for consultative status 
and makes recommendations to the Council thereon. 


This Committee also functions as the channel for con- 
sultation with the organizations enjoying consultative 
status. 


There are three categories of consultative status: 


@ Category “A”: those considered to have a basic in- 
terest in most of the Council’s activities, and to be closely 
linked to the economic and social life of their regions. 
They have the right to circulate statements to the Council 
members. They consult on a basis of full participation 
with the Council NGO Committee. They may make state- 
ments to commissions and sub-commissions and submit 
items for the provisional agendas of the Council and its 
commissions. 


e@ Category “B”: those which are concerned specifically 
with only a few of the Council’s activities, in which they 
have a special competence. They may submit statements, 
the substance of which is circulated to the Council. Any 
statement may then be circulated in full at the request 
of a Council member. These organizations also consult 
with the commissions. 


@ Category “C”: those which are primarily concerned 
with the development of public opinion and the dis- 
semination of information. These organizations have the 
same privileges as those in Category “B.” 
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Interim Committee Sets Deadline for Proposals 


Wwe it adjourned on January 9, to meet again six 
weeks later on February 23, the General Assem- 
bly’s Interim Committee (the “Little Assembly”) had 
not discussed any substantive matter, but it had worked 
out a schedule covering the major tasks assigned to it. 

One of these tasks concerns implementation of two 
Assembly responsibilities on which no action has so far 
been taken. Conferred on the Assembly by Articles 11 (1) 
and 13 (1 a) of the Charter, these powers are: to con- 
sider general principles of co-operation in the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security; and to promote 
international political co-operation. What measures should 
be taken to give effect to these provisions? This is one of 
the questions which the Assembly referred to the Interim 
Committee requesting it to submit a report thereon with 
its conclusions. 

In this connection, the Interim Committee, at its meet- 
ing on January 9, adopted an amended Chinese resolution 
inviting members to submit their proposals by February 
16 and decided to take up the subject again at the next 
meeting, on February 23. 

The exercise of the “veto” in the Security Council is 
the second matter on which the Interim Committee estab- 
lished its schedule at the January 9 meeting. It decided 
that Members who wish to do so should submit proposals 
on this subject not later than March 15. This proposal, 
which was put forward by the United States, was adopted 
after a brief discussion marked by an exchange of com- 
ments between Dr. Alberto Ulloa (Peru) and Warren R. 
Austin (UniTEp States), among others. 

Dr. Ulloa objected that its purpose was to postpone 
discussion on the veto without giving any reason. This, 
Dr. Ulloa said, was an “attitude of renunciation” and a 
“confession of timidity” unless solid reasons for post- 
ponement could be clearly and fully stated. 

Denying that the United States was renouncing its 
previous attitude of support of the Committee, Mr. 


Austin said that the criticism was unfounded. The pro- 
posal did not in fact ask for a postponement, but for 
action, with a deadline put on this action. The United 
States would agree to an earlier deadline, Mr. Austin said. 

A March 1 deadline suggested by Argentina was re- 
jected by the Committee, however. Only Peru voted 
against the United States proposal. There were four ab- 
stentions. 

A Haitian proposal for the immediate establishment 
of a sub-committee to study the problem was rejected. 

Another task of the Committee is to report to the next 
regular session of the Assembly on the advisability of 
establishing a permanent committee to perform the duties 
of the Committee, subject to any changes considered 
desirable in the light of experience. 

The Committee adopted an amended Philippines draft 
resolution by which a sub-committee will be established 
as of March 15. This sub-committee will study and make 
recommendations to the Committee on the advisability 
of establishing a permanent committee. It is to submit a 
preliminary report by July 1. The Committee will then 
give further instructions for preparing the final report 
before the next regular session of the Assembly. 

The sub-committee is to observe and evaluate the cur- 
rent operations of the Interim Committee. It is to pre- 
pare and study the techniques and procedures which the 
Committee might use in the preparation of political and 
security matters for a special session, or for the next 
regular session of the Assembly. It is to review the ex- 
perience gained to date in the preparation of political 
and security matters placed before previous Assembly 
sessions. 

The composition of the sub-committee was left for a 
later decision. 

At the meetings on January 9, the Committee adopted, 
with slight amendments, its rules of procedure drafted 
by a sub-committee which it had appointed on January 5. 


Accrediting Correspondents to United Nations 


A GENERAL UNDERSTANDING on a system for procedures 

of consultation under the Headquarters Agreement 
as it relates to representatives of the press, radio, films, 
and other agencies of information was reached on Jan- 
uary 12 at a meeting of representatives of the United 
States and the United Nations. 

Under these procedures the United Nations retains the 
right, after consultation with the appropriate United 
States authorities, to decide who shall be accredited to 
the United Nations. On being accredited, a correspon- 
dent becomes entitled to the rights and privileges granted 
under the Headquarters Agreement. In effect this gives 
him the same protection as those enjoying diplomatic 
immunities. 

The meeting was called as a result of the recent ex- 
change of correspondence between ‘irygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and Warren R. Austin, 
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Chief of the United States Mission to the United Nations, 
concerning the arrest by United States authorities of two 
correspondents accredited to the United Nations. The 
correspondents, one a Greek and the other an Indian, 
were subsequently released from custody. 

The provisional agreement now reached has to be 
worked out in greater detail at further meetings between 
United States and United Nations officials. But the main 
points of the Agreement are as follows: 

@ The United Nations will notify the United States of 
all applications for accreditation. 

@ Thereupon, the United States will, within a period of 
two weeks, notify the United Nations of any comments 
it cares to inake on such applications. 

@ After due consideration of these comments of the 
United States, the United Nations will, at its discretion, 
decide on the accreditations and notify the United States. 
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@ If the United Nations decides to grant accreditation, 
Article 4 of the Headquarters Agreement will apply. 
This Article deals with the freedom of transportation 
to or from the headquarters district and the rights of 
residence of properly accredited persons when engaged 
on United Nations business. It also lays down the terms 
by which a person who abuses his professional and 
residential privileges may be expelled from the country. 
as follows: 


a. A correspondent who has been accredited to the 
United Nations cannot be expelled unless he abuses the 
rights and privileges granted under the Headquarters 
Agreement by breaking one of the laws of the country. 
b. Proceedings for his deportation cannot be started 
without the personal approval of the United States Secre- 
tary of State. 

c. Before giving his approval, the Secretary of State 
will consult with the Secretary-General of the United Na- 


ECE Achieves 


Speaking at a Press conference in Geneva on Janu- 
ary 13, Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, said, “We should not 
think of getting back to 1937 and 1938. That is not our 
goal. We are going forward in Europe.” The Europe 
of the future, Mr. Myrdal said, will not have an East- 
ern Europe of semi-colonial countries, because those 
countries are working rapidly toward their industriali- 
zation and the rationalization of their agriculture. 

Pointing out that the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope is composed of eastern and western countries Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and those that are not, Mr. 
Myrdal said that the efforts of the Commission were for 
a united European economic policy. The Commission 
is an all-European body dealing with the particular and 
key economic problems which are frequently technical 
and of great importance. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, Mr. Myrdal 
emphasized, has done more than to absorb emer- 
gency European reconstruction bodies. It has reached 
concrete and important decisions. For example, it allo- 
cates coal for Europe; also its transport discussions re- 
sulted in a significant agreement to free road transport, 
and aided solution of freight car problems. Greater 
results can be expected in 1948 since various special- 
ized bodies have outlined programs, and are now ready 
to step into practical action. The committees themselves 
can aid in producing agreements on production and 
trade, and the secretarial factual surveys can help, too, 
he said. 

The Economic Commission for Europe began by deal- 
ing with basic materials and key commodities like coal, 
steel, timber, and later manpower, in expert commit- 
tees. Mr. Myrdal hoped that eventually trade and fi- 
nance will come within the Commission’s scope. The 
success of ECE is due to the ability of its delegates to 
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d. The Secretary-General has the right, if he wishes, to 
defend the case in the courts. 

e. If both parties agree, the dispute may be taken before 
the International Court of Justice for arbitration. 

The new Agreement also lays down that the same pro- 
cedure of consultation would apply to applications for 
renewal of accreditation and to any other changes in 
the status of representativs already accredited. During 
the period of consultation, a representative concerned 
would continue to enjoy the status of an accredited rep- 
resentative under the Headquarters Agreement. 

In addition, the United Nations agreed to notify the 
United States of all presently accredited representatives, 
and these representatives will be recognized by the 
United States as coming under the terms of the Head- 
quarters Agreement pending full establishment of the 
procedures of consultation on or before March 1, 1948. 

This provision regularizes the position of correspon- 
dents accredited prior to December 1947, when the 
Headquarters Agreement came into force. 


Concrete Results 


“depolitize” the economic problem, find facts, and go 
to the solution, said Mr. Myrdal. 

“In all our principal technical committees we have 
had no trouble over constitutional or procedural ques- 
tions which are brought up when people don’t want 
work to be done,” Mr. Myrdal said, adding that in this 
respect the Commission is more fortunate than other 
international bodies in that it can turn right to the ex- 
amination of economic problems on a technical level. 

Replying to press questions regarding U.S.S.R. co- 
operation in ECE, Mr. Myrdal explained that the U.S.S.R. 
participated in both plenary sessions of the Commis- 
sion. These sessions outlined the Commission’s work 
scope and main organizational machinery. Commit- 
tees, sub-committees, and working parties are composed 
of ECE members and other invited countries wishing 
to attend. 

On several occasions the U.S.S.R. explained that its 
non-participation in subsidiary bodies was for techni- 
cal reasons, as in the case of the transport organization. 
Here there was a difference of a technical nature be- 
tween the systems used in U.S.S.R. and those common 
to the rest of Europe. 

Replying to the questions on the relations of the ECE 
and the Committee of Sixteen on European Economic 
Co-operation, Mr. Myrdal pointed out that a large part 
of the Sixteen are taking a most lively interest in ECE, 
which includes countries not in the Paris Conference. 

One of the most important outcomes of the Paris 
Conference, Mr. Myrdal said, is the fact that European 
trade and economic development depend on normal 
trade relations between the East and West if Western 
Europe is not to be dependent on aid from the United 
States. The Paris Report declares that its 1951 aim is 
prewar East-West relations. The Paris Conference was 
in July, and ECE started committee work in September. 
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The five ‘lonely pilgrims’’: left to right, Per Federspiel (Denmark) ; Karel Lisicky (Czechoslovakia), Chairman of the Commission; 
Raul Diez de Medina (Bolivia), Vice-Chairman; Vicente J. Francisco (the Philippines), and Eduardo Morgan (Panama). 


Progress of Palestine Commission 


Five Members Tackle Anxious Problems 


T° FIVE “lonely pilgrims” of the United Nations has 

fallen the historic and challenging responsibility of 
effecting ‘he partition of Palestine. Since their initial 
meeting at Lake Success on January 9, the members of 
the Palestine Commission have been holding continuous 
discussions both among themselves and with representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom Government and the Jewish 
Agency. 

Most of the meetings are private. Some of the infor- 
mation received involves the safety of considerable num- 
bers of people. The discussions may have all manner of 
repercussions on the tense situation in Palestine. For 
these reasons the discussions are held in closed meetings. 


The five members on whom the responsibility of a 
complex problem has fallen have widely divergent back- 
grounds. Chairman Karel Lisicky, of Czechoslovakia, 
is the man who, in March 1939, refused to carry out the 
orders of the puppet government and hand over the 
Czechoslovak Legation in London to the Germans. Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary in Czechoslovakia’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs since 1941, Dr. Lisicky has taken an 
active part in the United Nations since 1945, and was 
his country’s representative on the Special Committee 
that went to Palestine last year. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Commission is also its 
youngest member. In addition to his being Counsellor 
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of the Bolivian Embassy in Washington, Raul Diez de 
Medina lectures widely, collects books and documents 
on Lincoln, and writes. His treatise on the Monroe Doc- 
trine has become a standard textbook on the subject. 

The Danish member, Per Federspiel, is a lawyer who 
has also practised journalism in England. During the 
German occupation of Denmark, he served in the under- 
ground movement, and was in charge of finance and 
liaison with Allied headquarters. As a member of the 
Joint Committee of Resistance, Mr. Federspiel was ar- 
rested twice by the Germans and spent about a year in 
prison and concentration camps. After the war, he was 
Minister of Special Affairs in the Liberal Party Govern- 
ment from 1945 to 1947 and has taken an active part in 
the sessions of the General Assembly. 

The Philippines has sent as its representative Senator 
Vicente J. Francisco. A lawyer, and Dean of the Fran- 
cisco Law School in Manila, the Philippine member is 
the majority leader of his country’s Senate, and Chair- 
man of its Committee for Foreign Relations. During 
the liberation of his country from the Japanese, two of 
Senator Francisco’s children were killed by shrapnel. 

The fifth member of the Palestine Commission was 
born in Wales, but represents Panama. A lawyer by 
profession, Dr. Eduardo Morgan is a former publisher 
and a former justice of the Panama Supreme Court. In 
1944, he became Panama’s Minister of Education. 
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The tasks that these five men face were summed up 
briefly by Secretary-General Trygve Lie when he wel- 
comed them at their first meeting on January 9. Briefly, 
this is what they must do: 

@ They have to establish the frontiers of the Arab and 
Jewish states and of the City of Jerusalem in accordance 
with the general lines of the Assembly’s resolution. 

@ They have to assume responsibility progressively for 
the administration of Palestine as the Mandatory Power 
evacuates, pending establishment of the independent 
states. 

@ They must establish Provisional Councils of Govern- 
ment in the new Arab and Jewish states, and direct their 
activities during the transitional period. 

@ They must approve regulations for democratic elec- 
tions to constituent assemblies in each state. 

@ Finally, they: must appoint a Preparatory Economic 
Commission for paving the way for the Economic Union 
of the Jewish and Arab states and for the Joint Economic 
Board envisaged in the Assembly’s resolution. 


Mandate Firm and Clear 


Immense as these tasks are, the Commission’s man- 
date is at once firm and clear, as Mr. Lie pointed out, 
since the decision to partition Palestine was taken by 
more than the necessary two-thirds majority vote of the 
Assembly, and enjoyed the support of the majority of 
the five great powers, including the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

In taking all necessary measures leading to the estab- 
lishment of independent Arab and Jewish states by 
October 1, 1948, the Palestine Commission had the right 
to assume, Mr. Lie continued, that should it prove neces- 
sary, the Security Council would not fail to exercise 
every necessary power entrusted to it by the Charter to 
assist the Commission in fulfilling its mission. 

Referring to the “unfortunate and deplorable inci- 
dents” which have been occurring in Palestine recently, 
the Secretary-General pointed out that disorders of this 
kind had been endemic in the Holy Land for years. They 
were in large measure responsible for the United Nations 
having been seized with the present problem. Mr. Lie 
trusted that the Assembly’s appeal to all governments and 
peoples “to refrain from taking any action which might 
hamper or delay the carrying out” of its recommenda- 
tions on Palestine would not go unheeded. 

One basic aspect of the Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence was emphasized by Chairman Lisicky in his opening 
speech. The Commission, he pointed out, was a tem- 
porary executive organ of the United Nations, established 
for the definite purposes set forth in the Assembly’s 
resolution. It was not a policy-making body, nor was 
it free to deviate from the terms of that resolution or 
to modify its assignment in any way. Any political de- 
cisions would have to be made by the Security Council, 
under whose guidance the Assembly had placed the 
Commission. 

Miracles, Mr. Lisicky continued, could not be expected 
from “five lonely pilgrims” who were armed at present 
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with no more than the United Nations flag and moral 
authority. He congratulated the Commission on the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Ralph Bunche as Principal Secretary, 
and paid high tribute to his intelligence, loyalty, and 
great capacity for work. 

The first resolution passed by the Commission was 
to invite the Mandatory Power, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, and the Jewish Agency to make representatives 
available to the Commission “for such authoritative in- 
formation and other assistance” as the Commission 
might require in discharging its functions. This pro- 
posal, in the form ofa resolution, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Ten days after this invitation was cabled abroad, the 
Arab Higher Committee replied declining to provide the 
Commission with information and assistance. The Com- 
mittee informed the Secretary-General that it was deter- 
mined to persist in its rejection of Palestine’s partition, 
and in its refusal to recognize the Assembly resolution 
“and anything deriving therefrom.” 

The Mandatory Power and the Jewish Agency, how- 
ever, acceded to the request. On January 14, the Com- 
mission heard Sir Alexander Cadogan, representative of 
the United Kingdom. 


U.K., Jewish Agency Statements 
Reviewing previous British statements, Sir Alexander 
made these points: 


@ The United Kingdom Government has announced its 
intention to complete the evacuation of Palestine by 
August 1, 1948. 


@ The United Kingdom Government intends to lay down 
the Mandate for Palestine by May 15 or earlier, if pos- 
sible. 


@ The United Kingdom Government has suggested an 
overlap of about a fortnight between the relinquishment 
of the Mandate and the arrival of the United Nations 
Commission in Palestine. 

Sir Alexander stated that he was not at present able 
to say whether an earlier date for the completion of the 
British evacuation was possible. 

The Assembly resolution asks the Mandatory Power 
to arrange for the evacuation of a seaport and hinter- 
land area for immigration purposes by February 1. On 
this point Sir Alexander stated that he required further 
time to undertake a definitive discussion. He pointed 
out, however, that his Government, as the Mandatory 
Power, would continue to be the responsible authority 
in the evacuated area and, as a practical matter, would 
probably have to keep security forces in that area. 

Following Sir Alexander’s statement, the Commission 
formulated a set of questions to the United Kingdom 
and dispatched them on January 16. These dealt with 
immigration. Other questions dealing mainly with se- 
curity problems and administrative responsibilities of 
the Commission are expected to follow. 


Two days after Sir Alexander Cadogan had presented 
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his Government’s statement, the Palestine Commission 
heard Moshe Shertok, head of the Political Department 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Mr. Shertok, who 
had recently returned from Palestine, gave the members 
of the Commission a brief survey of the situation in the 
Holy Land. He spoke with particular attention to the 
hopes and fears of the Jewish community over the im- 
plementation of the Assembly’s resolution. After his 
statement, Mr. Shertok answered questions put by mem- 
bers of the Commission. 


Question of Implementation 


The Commission took under consideration a proposal 
by its Philippine member, Senator Vicente Francisco. 
Senator Francisco proposed on January 15 that the 
Commission should call upon the Security Council to 
consider without further delay the question of imple- 
menting the Assembly’s resolution by action under 
Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter. Under Article 39, the 
Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion, and shall make recommendations or decide on 
measures to maintain or restore peace and security. Un- 
der Article 41, such measures do not involve the use of 


armed force, but may include complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, 
and the severance of diplomatic relations. 


Senator Francisco’s resolution was handed to the other 
members of the Commission for their consideration, but 
was not placed immediately on the Commission’s agenda. 

On the following day, the Commission discussed a 
working paper on the recruitment of armed militia and 
its operation under the Commission’s control. This 
paper, prepared by the Secretariat, describes the prob- 
lems which the Commission faces in the establishment of 
armed militia in the proposed Palestinian states. 


Important decisions were taken by the Commission 
on other questions of implementation. It agreed that 
the Preparatory Economic Commission—which body is 
to establish the basis of the Economic Union—should be 
composed of two members, to be appointed as experts in 
economics, together with one member of the Secretariat. 


The Commission has also decided that a special boun- 
dary commission should be set up as soon as possible. 
This body, composed of three non-Palestinian members, 
will delimit the frontiers between the two proposed states. 


ICAO Seeks Agreement on Air Transport Rights 


The main effort of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization in the economic field has been directed 
towards developing a multilateral agreement on com- 
mercial rights in international civil air transport. This 
was disclosed by ICAO in its report to the Economic 
and Social Council, reviewing activities from May to 


December 1947. 


A special commission met in Geneva in November to 
develop such an agreement, and was able to reach sub- 
stantial accord on such important subjects as capacity, 
rates, prohibited practices, and the settlement of dis- 
putes. A serious divergence of views developed, how- 
ever, on the vital question of the nature of the rights 
to be granted under route agreements. The commis- 
sion prepared a final report to which was attached a 
draft agreement. This, it was hoped, might form the 
basis of future efforts towards such a multilateral agree- 
ment. 


The report states that the most important recent ac- 
tivity in the technical field has been the review of the 
PICAO recommendations for Standards, Practices, and 
Procedures with a view to their adoption as Interna- 
tional Standards and Recommended Practices. It was 
expected that the first of these Standards would reach 
the Council for action at its next session in January. 


Responsibility for the world’s air navigation regions 
has now been divided among five field officers instead 
of the ten officers provided for under the original plan. 


The North American office will be located at Mon- 
treal, the headquarters of the Organization, while the 
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South American Office is to be at Lima. The Euro- 
pean and African and the Middle East offices will con- 
tinue in Paris and Cairo respectively, for the time being. 
The permanent sites of these two offices, as well as the 
future status of the Dublin office, would be decided 
at the next session of the ICAO Council, scheduled to 
open in January. The existing South Pacific Mission 
at Melbourne is to be converted into an interim Far 
East and Pacific office, on the understanding that the 
question of the permanent site will be raised after the 
Southeast Asia Regional Navigation Meeting, and in 
any event not later than October 1, 1949. 


Henceforth, only one ICAO field office will normally 
maintain liaison with a contracting state. This is to 
avoid the overlapping and duplication which was one 
of the more undesirable features of the previous re- 
gional system. According to the report, states with de- 
pendent territories will be asked to adopt a “liberal at- 
titude” toward the establishment of direct relations be- 
tween these territories and the nearest ICAO office. How- 
ever, they may, if they wish, require that liaison with 
their overseas possessions be maintained by the office 
accredited to the metropolitan country. 


The next Assembly of the Organization will meet on 
June 1 at Geneva. The subjects on the agenda will in- 
clude amendments to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. Among other objects, these amend- 
ments will aim at improving the procedure for securing 
consistency of obligations on the part of contracting 
states. 
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FAO’s Drive to Increase World Food Production 


7 PRESENT acute world food shortage is likely to con- 
tinue for another two years at least, and will be 
probably followed by a period of “sub-acute shortage,” 
the Food and Agriculture Organization states in its sec- 
ond annual report to the Economic and Social Council. 
As a logical consequence of this situation, FAO’s Di- 
rector-General Sir John Boyd Orr defines the immediate 
work program of the Organization as one of “increased 
production of food and other essential products of farms, 
forests, and fisheries.” 

According to the report, member nations of FAO are 
using two principal methods to expand production. One 
is by the encouragement of direct governmental action, 
either through national programs or international col- 
laboration, such as commodity agreements. The other is 
by technical advice and assistance in furthering agricul- 
tural development. 

Technical Assistance 

After describing the Organization’s activities to pro- 
mote national and international action, the report des- 
cribes FAO’s technical assistance to member governments. 
Some of this assistance has been in the form of technical 
missions, either broad surveys such as those which went 
to Greece in 1946 and Poland in 1947, or missions with 
more specific terms of reference. 

An example of this second type of mission is that sent 
to Siam in January 1948 at the request of the Siamese 
Government. The mission will deal with specific prob- 
lems, such as the development and control of water sup- 
plies, with particular attention to irrigation projects. One 
mission member will concentrate upon the rinderpest (an 
infectious cattle disease) problem, and advise on the 
production of avianized serum for its control. The mis- 
sion’s forestry expert will recommend measures to con- 
serve and exploit more efficiently Siam’s depleted teak 
forests. The mission wil also be concerned with certain 
general economic problems, and the Siamese Govern- 
ment has requested advice on the techniques of crop 
reporting. 

FAO’s program of technical assistance has also been 
expanded in other ways. It now provides technical ex- 
perts to carry out specific programs within a country. 
It is engaged in a number of basic technical studies. It 
is currently establishing regional offices in each of the 
principal regions of the world, offices whose main func- 
tion will be to service the field aspects of the technical 
assistance programs, 

One of these regional offices is already functioning at 
Cairo under the guidance of a regional adviser, M. T. 
Hefnaivy Pasha, of Egypt. Through this office, FAO 
has mapped out a comprehensive program of technical 
assistance to member countries of the Near East. 

In this region, says FAO’s report “there are too many 
people on too little land.” Water is required to increase 
the cultivable area, but several large irrigation projects 
currently under discussion are costly long-term schemes. 
An irrigation engineer -assigned to the Near East Office 
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will examine existing geological evidence to see whether a 
series of deep-well irrigation projects would be feasible. 
If his answer is yes, FAO will appraise costs. If member 
governments decide to go ahead with the scheme, FAO 
will, at their request, obtain the necessary technicians. 

FAO technicians are also to carry on a number of other 
important projects in the Near East. One will determine 
what new crops can be grown on the irrigated land. A 
drainage engineer will be concerned with how to utilize 
local materials and manpower to carry out drainage proj- 
ects. Member governments in the Near East will be ad- 
vised on the problem of soil reclamation and water con- 
servation, and the question of reforestation. A consid- 
erable land area is suitable primarily for raising sheep, 
and a technician has been sent to the Near East to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of improving the breed of sheep 
there. Better sheep would mean not only more food but 
more wool for carpet manufacture. 

A training school for agricultural statistics will open 
in Cairo to give three months of intensive schooling to 
trainees sent by the member governments of the region. 

The FAO report points out that its program of tech- 
nical assistance in the Near East area “represents the 
type of approach which will find expression in regional 
programs in Asia and in Latin America.” A regional 
program for the Far East is already taking shape, with 
a series of meetings scheduled to be held at Baguio in 
the Philippines in February. 

In Latin America three field officers are now carrying 
on preparatory work with a view to drawing up a pro- 
gram for that region. 


Student Trainees 
To Work at Lake Success 


Each of the fifty-seven Member nations of the United 
Nations will be invited to send at least one student to 
Lake Success during July and August to work in the 
Secretariat as an interne, or unpaid staff member, ac- 
cording to plans of the Training Division. Each govern- 
ment will be asked to pay travel expenses of its nominees. 
and the United Nations will provide lodging in a dormi- 
tory of Adelphi College, near Lake Success, and food 
there and in the Secretariat cafeteria. Organizations and 
foundations may help to provide funds. Each country 
may nominate one to ten men or women, aged 20 to 30. 
who are students of international affairs, have completed 
at least two years of college, and speak English or French. 
The internes are to be assigned to jobs throughout the 
Secretariat, and there will be a program of lectures and 
seminars. The interne plan was tested last summer, when 
20 students worked at Lake Success, two of whom were 
kept on the permanent staff. At present, 37 are carrying 
out a similar program; 80 are to participate this summer; 
and 150, according to plans, will work at Lake Success 
in 1949, 
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Economic and Social Council to Convene 
Forty Items on Agenda For Sixth Session 


Wn THE EXCEPTION of the General Assembly, no 
organ of the United Nations has so wide a field of 
responsibility as the Economic and Social Council, which 
convenes for its sixth session on February 2. Its tasks 
embrace every aspect of life except the political. From 
the very beginning the Council tackled’substantive prob- 
lems but, inevitably, much of the first two years of its 
existence was occupied with setting up a complicated 
organization. Expert advisory bodies came into being 
and began their studies of specific problems; regional 
operating agencies were established; relations with great 
inter-governmental organizations were worked out; 
methods of consultation with important non-governmen- 
tal organizations were devised. All parts of this structure 
have been working for some time now on immediate as 
well as long-range problems. 
The crowded agenda which faces the sixth session 
shows the results of their work. Only a year ago, for ex- 
ample, the Economic Commission for Europe was but 


| References in square brackets 


1. Election of President and Vice-Presidents for 1948. 


The President and the two Vice-Presidents are elected 
annually at the first meeting of the Council in the calen- 
dar year. They are eligible for re-election. 


Last year’s officers were: Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(Inp1A), President; Dr. Jan Papanek (CZECHOSLAVAKIA), 
First Vice-President; and Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE), 
Second Vice-President. They serve until their successors 
are elected. (India and Czechoslovakia ceased to be 
members of the Council on December 31, 1947.) [E/33 
/Rev. 4; Rules of Procedure 18 and 19.] 


2. Report of the Agenda Committee and adoption of 
agenda. 

The provisional agenda is prepared by the Secretary- 
General after consultation with the Council’s President. 
One of the first tasks of the Council at each session is 
to decide which items are to be accepted for considera- 
tion. It may decide to defer items for a later session, 
or even not to consider them at all. It may also decide 
to consider several related items simultaneously. 


In recent sessions, the increasing volume of business 
has meant that consideration of the provisional agenda 
has used up a disproportionate amount of time. There- 
fore, at its last (fifth) session, the Council set up an 
Agenda Committee consisting of the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, and two other members elected for the pur- 
pose. This Committee meets prior to the session, con- 
siders the provisional agenda, and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Council, including suggestions on what items 
should be taken up or deferred and in what order they 
should be considered. The Agenda Committee is $o meet 
on January 30. [E/607; Rules of Procedure 10 and 14.! 
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a suggestion in a report. Today it is reporting on what 


it is doing to distribute coal and to speed transportation. 
Nothing could be more praetical, for example, than the 
fact that one of its working parties is seeking better sup- 
plies of silica bricks for the refractory linings of Euro- 
pean steel furnaces. Thistime last year, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund was struggling to come into 
existence. Today it is reporting on food that it has already 
shipped to hungry children. The Council summoned a 
world conference eighteen months ago, and out of that 
came an organization which—even in its interim stage— 
last fall could rush vaccine to save Egyptians stricken by 
cholera. Similar concrete advances are’ registered on 
numerous problems: a bill of human rights; the plight 
of refugees; narcotic drugs control; tariff reductions; 
the status of women and several others. 

In the following, pages we reproduce the provisional 
agenda of the Courteil’s forthcgming session together with 
our own annotations. , 


are to pertinent docu ments. | 


3. Surveys of World Economic Conditions and Trends. 


Following an Assembly recommendation, one of the 
tasks of the Council is to survey world economic con- 
ditions and trends and make proposals for appropriate 
measures. In thus reviewing the economic health of 
the world, the Council is aided by studies made by the 
Secretariat. The most important of these is the Eco- 
nomic Report: Salient Features of the World Economic 
Situation, 1945-1947. It covers world economic trends 
and relationships, contains monographs on regional 
conditions, studies significant world economic prob- 
lems, and describes international action in the economic 
field by the United Nations and several of the special- 
ized agencies. It also includes a chronology of world 
economic events since hostilities ended. {Economic Re- 
port: Salient Features of the World Economic Situa- 
tion, 1945-47; Survey of Current Inflationary and De- 
flationary Tendencies; Financial Needs and Resources 
of the Devastated Countries of the United Nations in 
the Immediate Future, Especially in Respect of ‘Their 
Requirements and Receipts of Freely Convertible For- 
eign Currency, E/576. | 


4. Interim report of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

This report describes the activities of ECE since the 
Council’s last session. ECE has now absorbed the fune- 
tions of the European Coal Organization, the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, and the European Cen- 
tral Inland Transport Organization. Its committees and 
their working parties—some of them operating agencies—— 
have passed the formative stage, and have already helped 
to work out such agreements as that on international road 
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transport which is now in force, greatly facilitating 
transport over a large part of the continent. [E/603.] 


5. Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 


Far East. , 
This report covers the first and second sessions of 


ECAFE. The first was held at Shanghai last June, and 


the second at Baguio, the Philippines, last November 
and December. ECAFE has begun a survey of recon- 
struction problems and needs in its region, and is work- 
ing on a project for technical training and for provid- 
ing expert assistance to governments. [E/606] 


6. Report of the ad hoc Committee on the proposal for 
an Economic Commission for Latin America. 

At its last session, the Council set up an ad hoc Com- 
mittee to consider the factors bearing upon the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Its members are: Chile, China, Cuba. France, Lebanon, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Vene- 
zuela. 

The Committee has declared itself in favor of the es- 
tablishment of such a regional body, but it has not yet 
adopted its final reporte The Pan-American Union, which 
was consulted, has expressed itself approving the estab- 
lishment of the Commission. 

[C/AC.21/15] 
7. Question of the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East. 

At its last session the General Assembly invited the 
Council to study the factors bearing upon the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East. 

In this resolution, the Assembly recognized that co- 
operative measures among all the countries of the Middle 
East can be of practical assistance in raising both the 
level of economic activity and the standard of living in 
that region. In addition, it can aid in strengthening the 
economic relations of these countries, both among them- 
selves and with other countries of the world. Such 
measures, the resolution continued, would be facilitated 
by close co-operation with the United Nations as well as 
with regional organizations in the region, such as the 


Arab League. [General Assembly resolution 120 (II) } 


8. United Nations Technical Conference on Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources. 

At its fourth session last March, the Council decided 
to call a United Nations Scientific Conference on Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources. The purpose of 
this Conference is to exchange information on techniques 
of conservation and utilization, their economic costs and 
benefits, and their inter-relations. 

It was decided that the Conference should be held not 
earlier than 1948, and that it should be devoted solely 
to the exchange of ideas and experience among engineers, 
resource technicians, economists, and other experts in 
related fields. It would make no recommendations to 
governments. 

At the currrent Council session, the Secretary-General 
is to present a progress report on the preparatory work. 
He is recommending that the Conference be held in the 
United States from May 16 to June 3, 1949. [E/605] 
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9. United Nations Maritime Conference; question of 
voting rights. 


On February 19, the United Nations Maritime Con- 
ference is to convene at Geneva to consider a draft con- 
vention which, if adopted and subsequently ratified, will 
bring into being a new specialized agency: the Interna- 
tional Maritime Organization. 

Eleven non-Member countries in addition to Member 
states have been invited to the conference. The Council 
is to decide at this session on the voting rights of the 
non-United Nations countries in the conference. [E/611] 


10. Report of the second session of the Statistical Com. 


mission. 
The Statistical Commission held its second session 


from August 28 to September 5, 1947, at Lake Success. 
It recommended assumption by the United Nations of 
the functions and powers exercised by the League of 
Nations under the International Convention on Economic 
Statistics, signed at Geneva on December 14, 1928. 

In addition, the Commission recommended that the 
Secretary-General co-ordinate the statistical activities of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agencies. It 
also recommended various measures for facilitating 
international census plans, such as the 1950 Census 
of the Americas and the 1950 World Census of Agri- 
culture. 

It recommended that steps be taken to broaden the 
geographical scope of the regions covered by the various 
publications of the Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions, and also that the Secretary-General should arrange 
to receive statistical data from governments within a 


reasonable interval. [E/577] 


11. Implementation of economic and social recommenda- 
tions. 

Article 64 of the Charter empowers the Council to 
“make arrangements with the Members of the United 
Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain re- 
ports on the steps taken to give effect to its own recom- 
mendations and to recommendations on matters falling 
within its competence made by the General Assembly. 
It may communicate its observations on these reports 
to the General Assembly.” 

In fulfilment of this Article, the Assembly recommended 
that the Secretary-General should report annually to the 
Council, and that the Council should in turn report to 
the Assembly. [General Assembly resolution 119 (II) ] 


12. Report of the second session of the Commission on 
Human Rights. 
This Commission met for its second session at Geneva 


from December 2 to December 17, and completed drafts 
for an International Declaration on Human Rights and 
for an International Covenant on Human Rights. The 
two drafts have been circulated to governments for com- 
ment. 

Having studied the report of the first session of its 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, the Commission recommended that the life of the 
Sub-Commission be extended for an additional year, so 
that it can hold a meeting after the International Con- 
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ference on Freedom of Information, which is to open 
at Geneva on March 23. 

The Commission also made a number of recommenda- 
tions on the basis of the report of its Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection 
of Minorities. [E/600] 


13. Draft Convention on Genocide. 


In December 1946, the General Assembly unanimously _ 


resolved that genocide is a crime under international 
law, and requested the Council to draw up a draft con- 
vention on the subject. At the Council’s request the 
Secretary-General prepared a draft, which was subse- 
quently circulated to governments. 

At its regular session last year, the Assembly requested 
the Council to continue this work and to complete the 
convention. In doing so the Council should take into 
account that the International Law Commission has been 
charged with formulating the principles recognized in 
the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, as well as a draft 
code of offences against peace and security. 

The Assembly informed the Council that it need not 
await the observations of all Member governments be- 
fore starting its work on the convention, and it requested 
the Council to submit a report and the convention to its 
1948 session. [A/510; General Assembly resolution 180 
(II) J 
14. Report of the second session of the Sub-Commission 

on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 

At its last session, the Council decided that, if neces- 
sary, this Sub-Commission could report directly to the 
Council. The reason for this is that in March the United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information is meet- 
ing, and the report of the second session of this Sub- 
Commission will probably be an important working paper 
for that Conference. The session convened at Lake Success 
on January 19. (The Sub-Commission’s parent body, the 
Commission on Human Rights, is scheduled to meet later 


in the year.) [E/573.] 


15. Report of the second session of the Social Commission. 

During its second session (August 28-September 13, 
1947), the Social Commission dealt with the problems 
of co-ordinating the social policy of the United Na- 
tions and ils specialized agencies, examined the work 
done by the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and outlined the most immediate tasks for the Secre- 
tariat in its child welfare program. In addition, the 
Commission recommended the continuance in 1948 of 
the United Nations advisory social welfare functions. 
It considered the special needs of under-developed ter- 
ritories, and discussed future action to be taken with 
regard to housing and town planning, the standard of 
living, and the prevention of crime and treatment of 


offenders. [E/578] 


16. Report of the second session of the Population Com- 
mission. 
This Commission’s second session took place August 
18-27 at Lake Success. It recommended that its terms 
of reference be amended, and made more specific and 
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prepared a statement on the contents of the Demographic 
Yearbook for 1948. 

To further international census plans, the Commission 
called the attention of Member governments to the need 
for making adequate provision for carrying out such 
censuses, and drew up a Standard Minimum List of 
subjects proposed for 1950 censuses of population, as 
well as a supplementary list of subjects for optional 
inclusion. 

Because of the extensive needs for population data 
of the various agencies, and the limited staff available, 
the Commission recommended to the Secretary-General 
a scheme of priorities. As requested by the Council at 
its fourth session, it considered how best Member states 
could be encouraged to study certain inter-relationships 
of economic, social, and population changes. It also 
considered plans of work in the field of migration, as well 
as the question of improving the comparability and 
quality of basic population statistics. 


17. Report of the second session of the Commission on 


Narcotic Drugs. 
At its second session (July 24-August 8, 1947), the 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs discussed and reached 
decisions on the creation of an instrument bringing new 
synthetic drugs under international control; the estab- 
lishment of a Commission of Inquiry on the effects of 
the habit of chewing the coca leaf; the publication of a 
United Nations periodical on narcotic drugs; control 
in Germany and Japan; examination of annual govern- 
mental reports on the narcotics situation; illicit traffic 
(including seizure reports); control of narcotics from 
war stock; drug addiction, and the narcotics situation 
in the Far East. [E/575 and General Assembly Resolu- 


tion 123 (II) } 


18. Report of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

This Board was set up by the Opium Convention 
signed at Geneva in 1925. It has eight members, ap- 
pointed in their capacity as technical experts, and its 
function is to watch international trade in narcotics and 
ensure that governments fulfil their obligations under 
international conventions and that no country become 
a centre for illicit trafic or accumulate unduly large 
stocks. Each year the Board reports on its work to the 
contracting parties of the various narcotics conventions, 
and to the Economic and Social Council. 


19. Report of the Executive Board of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 
This report covers the tenth through the fifteenth 


meetings of the Executive Board of the Fund, held at 
Lake Success last October. It describes the way the 
Fund’s resources have been used, and stresses the critical 
food situation to be faced in the 1947-1948 period. 

At these meetings, the Executive Board approved the 
plans of operation submitted by the Governments of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. [E/ 590, E/590/Corr. 
1, and E/590/Add.1} 


20. United Nations Appeal for Children. 
UNAC is a campaign for raising funds by voluntary 
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contributions to aid children of all countries. The peoples 
of the world will thus have an opportunity to act together 
in the solution of a common problem. 

The Council will have before ii a progress report from 
the Secretary-General (who is charged with conducting 
the Appeal), and a report from its own Special Com- 


mittee on UNAC. 


21. Admission of Monaco to UNESCO. 

The agreement between the United Nations and UN- 
ESCO provides that applications for membership in 
UNESCO by states not Members of the United Nations 
must be submitted to the Economic and Social Council 
for its recommendations. 

The Principality of Monaco applied for membership 
in UNESCO in July 1947. Since the application was re- 
ceived too late for the last session, it was deferred to the 
present session. The Council has already approved ap- 
plications for membership in UNESCO submitted by two 
states not Members of the United Nations: Austria and 
Hungary. [E/568] 


22. Relations with and coordination of specialized agencies. 

Last year, the General Assembly called on the special- 
ized agencies to report annually to the Economic and 
Social Council on their past activities and their programs 
of operations for the fiscal year. This would enable the 
Council to promote the best use of the resources of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies by recom- 
mendations defining the responsibility for specific proj- 
ects and suggesting priorities. 

In addition, the Secretary-General was requested to 
prepare, in consultation with the agencies and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, a report to the Council and the Assembly on 
measures to improve the over-all budgetary system and 
to solve other administrative problems common to the 
United Nations and the agencies. . 


At this session, the Council will have before it a report 
from the Secretary-General along the lines requested by 
the Assembly. [General Assembly resolutions 125 (II) 
and 165 (II); E/602} 


23. ‘Work programs of Commissions of the Council for 
1948 and draft calendar of meetings and conferences 
in 1948. 

The schedule of meetings of the Council and its sub 
sidiaries requires careful planning. The program is 
initially mapped out by. the Secretary-General and sub. 
sequently approved by the Council. It is subject to the 
budgetary limitations imposed by the General Assembly. 
As an aid in studying this program, the Council at its 
last session set up an interim committee of five members 
to consult with the Secretary-General on readjustments 
in the program, and to report on the suggestions of Coun- 
cil members for improving and stabilizing the whole 


schedule. [E/608] 


24. Reports of the specialized agencies. 
Article 64 of the Charter empowers the Council to 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular reports from the 
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specialized agencies. The agreements bringing the spe- 
cialized agencies into relationship with the United Na- 
tions all provide for the submission of regular or an- 
nual reports. At this session, the Council will consider 
reports from ICAO, UNESCO, FAO, ILO, and the In- 
terim Commission of WHO. [E/456/Add.1, E/461, E/ 
597, E/586, E[586Add.1, and E/593] 


25. Report of the Co-ordination Committee. 


This Committee consists of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and the ranking administrative of- 
ficers of all the specialized agencies. It was set up in 
1946 to ensure the fullest and most effective implementa 
tion of the agreements with the specialized agencies. 

The Committee has met three times. Its last session 
was held at Geneva in January. Its report to this session 
of the Council covers both its second and third sessions. 
[E/614] 


26. Report of the Committee on Negotiations with Inter- 
governmental Organizations. 

This standing committee of the Council was set up to 
negotiate the draft agreements between the United Na 
tions and inter-governmental agencies to be related to 
the United Nations. 

The Committee has met three times. Its last session 
sion if there are any new agreements to negotiate. li 
is not anticipated, however, that any agencies, either 
in the process of formation or proposed, will be ready 
to enter into negotiations at this time. 


27. Report of the Council NGO Committee. 


Over sixty non-governmental organizations now en- 
joy consultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council. Fifty more applications for consultative status 
are to be considered at the forthcoming session by its 
standing “NGO Committee,” which will then report to 
the Council. 


28. Report by the Secretary-General on the question of 
the establishment of research laboratories of the 
United Nations. 

The report of the Secretary-General on the question of 
establishing international research laboratories is the re- 
sult of consultations with the specialized agencies. scien- 
tific unions, international and national scientific organi- 
zations. and outstanding scientists and research admin. 
istrators. 

The report shows that in some instances scientists are 
greatly interested in the idea, but there is a great diversity 
of opinion as to appropriate fields of research and priori- 
ties of work. 


29. Establishment of an international centre for training 
in public administration. (Item proposed by Brazil.) 
This proposal has been submitted by Brazil. It is in 
the form of a draft resolution by which the Council 
would recommend that, immediately after the General 
Assembly’s regular session adjourns this year, the Sec- 
retary-General should appoint a committee of experts 
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to study the proposal. The centre would be especially 
devoted to the science of administration, and would pro- 
vide adequate training for an increasing number of 
candidates of proved ability, recruited on the widest 
possible geographical basis. However, Brazil proposes, 
recruitment should be mainly from countries in greatest 
need of such training. [E/610| 


30. Co-ordination of cartographic services of specialized 
agencies and international organizations. (Item pro- 


posed by Brazil.) 

The Council should recommend that Member govern- 
ments stimulate accurate surveying and mapping of 
their national resources according to this proposal from 
Brazil. Emphasizing the value of cartographic develop- 
ment, Brazil proposes that the Secretary-General should 
promote exchange of information on modern cartogra- 
phic methods and help to develop uniform international 
standards. In dddition, the proposal would recommend 
that the Secretary-General co-ordinate the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in this 
field, and take action to develop close co-operation with 
the cartographic services of interested Member govern- 


ments. [E/609. ] 


31. Damage cauzed to the Federal Peoples Republic of 
Yugoslavia by the withholding of its gold reserves by 
the United States of America. (Item proposed by 
Yugoslavia.) 

Before Germany attacked and subsequently occupied 
Yugoslavia, the National Bank of Yugoslavia transferred 
to the United States the major part of its monetary re- 
serves. These reserves have not been returned to Yugo- 
slavia, which has on several occasions requested the 
United States to do so. The United States has specified 
that American claims for nationalized and other proper- 
ties be settled out of these reserves. 


32. Proposal to hold the seventh session of the Economic 
and Social Council at the United Nations Headquarters, 
Lake Success. (Item proposed by the United King- 
dom.) 

At its last session, the Council decided to hold its 
seventh session at Geneva, next July. The United King- 
dom is proposing that the Council reverse this decision. 


33. Co-ordinated action to meet the continuing world 
food crisis. (Item proposed by FAO.) 

In its memorandum on this item, FAO draws the at- 
tention of the Council to the urgent need for co-opera- 
tion among all United Nations agencies in a sustained 
campaign to increase food production. The grave food 
crisis, FAO states, is likely to continue in an acute form 
for at least two years, and thereafter for a number of 
years the world may remain in a sub-acute stage of 
food shortage. 


FAO has not yet made specific proposals on what 
sustained co-ordinated action the Council should spon- 
sor. It has been in consultation with the various agencies 
concerned, and may as a result produce a plan at a later 


stage. [E/613] 
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34. Survey of forced labor and measures for its abolition. 
(Item proposed by the AFL.) 


This item was proposed by the American Federation 
of Labor, which has the right to submit items for the 
provisional agenda as a non-governmental organization 
in category “A.” The A. F. of L. calls upon the Council 
to request the International Labor Organization to make 
a thoroughgoing survey of the extent of forced labor in 
all Member nations of the United Nations; to recommend 
a positive program for eliminating this evil; and to 
foster human rights, humane standards, and decent con- 
ditions of employment. [E/596] 


35. Principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. (Item proposed by the WFTU.) 


No documentation has been received on this item, sub- 
mitted by the WFTU by virtue of its right to submit 
items for inclusion in the Council's provisional agenda. 


36. Consideration of arrangements in connection with the 
election by the Economic and Social Council of three 
members of the Joint Economic Board for Palestine. 


The plan of partition approved by the General As- 
sembly provides for economic union of the proposed 
Jewish and Arab states, to be administered by a Joint 
Economic Board of nine members. The two states will 
each appoint three members. The remaining three are 
to be appointed by the Economic and Social Council. 
They must not be citizens of Palestine and must be 
chosen in their individual capacity. In the first instance, 
they are to serve for a three-year term. [A/516, p. 10.] 


37. Election of members of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board (if the Protocol of 1946 has come into force.) 


The whole system of international narcotics control 
comes under the Economic and Social Council. One of 
the Council’s functions in this field is to elect the eight 
members of the Permanent Central Opium Board. This 
election will be held at this session only if the Protocol 
on Narcotic Drugs of December 11, 1946 (revising ex- 
isting protocols, conventions, and agreements, and bring- 
ing the whole system under the United Nations) has 
come into force. This will happen when a majority of 
countries, party to existing agreements become parties 
to the new protocol. [A/64/Add I, pp. 81 to 89.] 


38. Draft rules for the calling of international conferences. 
At its 1947 session, the General Assembly invited the 
Secretary-General. in consultation with the Economic 
and Social Council, to prepare draft rules for the call- 
ing of international conferences. which the Assembly 
could consider at its regular 1948 session. {A/482/Add. 
1. | 
39. Confirmation of members of commissions. 

The Council elects states as members of its functional 
commissions. In turn, the states, after consultation with 
the Secretary-General, nominate individuals. These 
nominations must be confirmed by the Council. 

40. Election of members of the Agenda Committee for 
the seventh session. 

See Item 2. 
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January 7-20, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Interim Committee 

3rd meeting—Jan. 9. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE: report of sub-committee |A/AC.- 
18/5] considered. 

4th meeting—Jan. 9. 

RULEs OF PROCEDURE: draft rules recommended by sub- 
committee |A/AC.18/5} adopted with slight amend- 
ments [A/AC.18/8]. 

CO-OPERATION IN MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND SECURITY 
AND IN POLITICAL FIELD: Chinese draft resolution 
[A/AC.18/6], as amended, adopted |A/AC.18/9}. 

PROBLEM OF VOTING IN SECURITY COUNCIL: United States 
draft resolution [A/AC.18/3] adopted [A/AC.18/11]; 
Haitian proposal for establishment of sub-committee 
rejected. 

ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING PERMANENT COMMITTEE: 
Philippine draft resolution [A/AC.18/7], as amend- 
ed, adopted [A/AC.18/10]. 

Sub-Committee on Rules of Procedure 

3rd meeting—Jan. 8. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE: final approval given to report 
[A/AC.18/5]. 


Palestine Commission 

Jan. 9-19, 

Commission convened by Secretary-General; officers 

* elected to hold office until October 1; Mandatory 
Power, Arab Higher Committee, and Jewish Agency 
invited to make representatives available to assist Com- 
mission; issues raised by Assembly discussed; rules of 
procedure completed; statement given on United King- 
dom Government’s future intentions regarding Pales- 
tine; Jewish Agency representative heard; questions 
forwarded to United Kingdom delegation on points 
involved in implementation. Decided Preparatory Eco- 
nomic Commission to be composed of two members as 
economic experts, and one member of Secretariat; 
Special Boundary Commission to be composed of three 
non-Palestinian members. Arab Higher Committee de- 
clines invitation to provide Commission with informa- 
tion and assistance. 


Special Balkan Committee (meeting at Salonika) 

Jan. 6. 

OsseRVATION Group No. 1: left for Ioannina. 

OBSERVATION GROUPS: terms of reference given general 
approval. 

Jan. 8. 

BULGARIAN GOVERNMENT COMPLAINT REGARDING ALLEGED 
INCIDENTS ON GRECO-BULGARIAN BORDER: draft reply 
referred to Sub-Committee Two for consideration. 

OBSERVERS: governments concerned recommended to un- 
dertake responsibility for insuring observers. 
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Jan. 10. 

SuB-COMMITTEE THREE: interrogates seven refugees in 
Salonika transit camp. 

Jan, 15. 

OBSERVATION GROUPS: terms of reference revised. 

Jan. 16. 

BULGARIAN GOVERNMENT COMPLAINT: reply unanimously 
approved; to be sent to Secretary-General for trans- 
mittal to Bulgarian Government. 

OBSERVATION GROUPS: resolution approved regarding ac- 
ceptance of offers for equipment and maintenance of 
groups. 

Jan. 19. 

OBSERVATION Group No. 2: to be sent to Kozani to 
cover frontier zone. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (meeting at Se- 
oul) 


Ist to 6th meetings—Jan. 12-19. 

Chairman elected; rules of procedure adopted; com- 
munique adopted expressing wish to press on with work 
without unnecessary formalities and emphasizing re- 
sponsibilities to Korea as a whole; courtesy calls by 
Chairman on military commanders in North and South 
Korea authorized; absence of Ukrainian S.S.R. rep- 
resentative regretted; three sub-committees estab- 
lished—(1) to consider ways and means of insuring 
free atmosphere for elections; (2) to examine docu- 
ments and obtain statements; (3) to examine electoral 
laws and regulations in force in North and South 
Korea and to obtain views of Korean, Soviet, and 
United States officials and experts. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Jan. 6, 8, and 9. 

JAMMU AND KaSHMIR QUESTION: appeals sent by Coun- 
cil President to Ministers for Foreign Affairs of 
India and Pakistan [S/636], and replies made 
[S/639 and S/640]. 

227th meeting—Jan. 15. 

MEMBERSHIP: representatives of Canada and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. welcomed. 

JAMMU AND KasHMIR QUESTION: statement by repre- 
sentative of India. 

228th meeting—Jan. 16. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR QUESTION: letter received from 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan [S/646]; 
statement by representative of Pakistan begun. 

229th meeting—Jan. 17. 

JAMMU AND KaAsHMIR OUFSTION: statement by repre- 
sentative of Pakistan concluded; resolution submitted 
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by representative of Belgium containing appeals to 
Indian and Pakistan Governments adopted [S/651]; 
Indian and Pakistan delegations invited to meet under 
guidance of President. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: cablegram from Chairman of 
Committee of Good Offices regarding truce agreement 
received [S/650]. 

230th meeting—Jan. 20. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR QUESTION: resolution submitted by 
representative of Belgium, in name also of India and 
Pakistan, establishing Commission of Security Coun- 
cil adopted [S/654]; consideration of question to be 
resumed when parties and President are able to re- 
port on progress of further conversations. 


Committee of Experts 

111th meeting—Jan. 12. 

StraTecic Trust TERRITORY OF PaciFic IsLANDs: re- 
port adopted for submission to Security Council on 
respective functions of Security*Council and Trustee- 
ship Council relating to area [S/642]. 


Atomic Energy Commission 

Working Committee 

34th meeting—Jan. 16. 

Atomic ENERGY CONTROL: continued study of Soviet 

proposals [AEC/24] together with Soviet answers to 

United Kingdom questions[ AEC/26]. 

Committee 2 

42nd meeting—Jan. 19. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR CONTROL OF ATOMIC 

ENERGY: decision to begin consideration of organiza- 

tional structure and to hear experts. 

Commission on Conventional Armaments— 

Working Committee 

13th Meeting (closed)—Jan. 12. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING REGULATION AND RE- 
DUCTION OF ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES: Austral- 
ian and United Kingdom resolutions discussed. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (meeting 
in Indonesia and aboard U.S.S. Renville off Batavia} 

Meetings with representatives of Netherlands and Re- 
public of Indonesia—from Jan. 7. 

Jan, 17. 

TRUCE AGREEMENT: signed by both parties. 

POLITICAL SETTLEMENTS: twelve principles signed by both 
parties; six additional principles presented to parties 
by Committee. 

POLITICAL SETTLEMENTS: six additional principles signed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Co-ordination Committee (meeting in Geneva) 

Jan. 15-17. 

Report Apoptep: for submission to Economic and 
Social Council on methods of co-ordination between 
the activities of specialized agencies and U. N. 


Commission on the Status of Women 

5th-21st meetings—Jan. 7-19. 

TWENTY-THREE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED: for submission to 
the Economic and Social Council, covering equal 
rights for women; economic rights for married 
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women; educational opportunities including courses 
in grammar and high schools on political, social, and 
civic rights of women, adult education, discrimination 
against women teachers, equal educational rights with 
men; political rights for women, including equal 
rights in regard to franchise and eligibility to public 
office, appointment to key positions in the Secre- 
tariat, marital status when partners are not of the 
same nationality; assistance to countries where the 
right of women to vote has recently been obtained; 
eradication of commercialized prostitution and ve- 
nereal diseases; co-operation with the Social Com- 
mission, Commission on Human Rights, and UNESCO. 
Noted with satisfaction the granting of full political 
rights to women in Argentina and Venezuela. Recom- 
mended that 1949 session be held in the Near East. 
[E/CN.6/74/Rev.11. 

Jan. 16. 

APPEAL: all women of the world called upon to work 
in every possible way for the peace and prosperity of 
peoples everywhere. 


Human Rights Commission 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press 

1st-4th meetings—Jan. 19-20. 

Drart DECLARATION AND DraFtT CovENANT ON HUMAN 
RicuTs: study begun of Articles relating to Freedom 
of Information for inclusion in Declaration and 
Covenant respectively |E/600]. 


Economic Commission for Europe (in Geneva) 
Inland Transport Committee 

Jan. 8. 

Workinc Party on Roap TRANsPorT AND Lonc-TERM 
PRoBLEMS: three-day meeting concluded. Measures 
proposed to bring relief to European transport crisis 
through the freeing and expanding of road transport 
to supplement crippled rail and water systems. 

Jan. 9. 

Workinc Party on Roap TRANSPORT AND SHORT-TERM 
PROBLEMS: informed that Belgium had joined Agree- 
ment which grants or maintains transit freedom for all 
road transport of goods for a six-months period begin- 
ning January 1, 1948; Sweden’s reservations to Agree- 
ment withdrawn. 

Committee on Industry and Materials 

Jan. 9-10 

Workine Party on BALL BEARINGS: a number of rec- 
ommendations made to improve the supply of ball bear- 
ings in Europe, lack of which is hindering reconstruction. 
Jan. 14. 

Workine Party on Sitica Bricks: convened to seek 
increased supply of silica bricks, shortage of which is 
hampering production of coke and steel. 


ad hoc Committee on Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America 

Jan. 20. 

Pan AMERICAN UNION: resolution supporting immediate 
establishment of Economic Commission for Latin 
America received from Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council of the Union. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Working Committee on Jerusalem 

9th-17th meetings—Jan. 7-20. 

Drarr STATUTE FOR THE CITY OF JERUSALEM: work 
continued on preparation of draft statute for the in- 
ternational regime. 

Jan. 8. SECRETARIAT 

1948 GENERAL ASSEMBLY SITE: Secretary-General and 

party of U.N. officials left New York for tour of Euro- 

pean cities to select meeting place. 

Jan. 12. 

ACCREDITATION OF CORRESPONDENTS: general under- 

standing reached on procedures of consultation at meet- 

ing of representatives of U.N. and U. S. 


Jan. 16. FAO 

MEMBERSHIP: Constitution formally signed by El Sal- 
vador (admitted as a full member during the 1947 
Conference in Geneva). 

World Food Council (meeting in Washington) 

Jan. 12. 

APPOINTMENT: of Noble Clark, Associate Director of 
the Agriculture Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., as Deputy Director-General of 
FAO confirmed at special meeting. 

Policy Committee on Production and Distribution 

Jan. 7-8. 

CURRENT FOOD SITUATION: methods for obtaining in- 
formation from member governments and plans for 
increased production discussed. 


ICAO 


Statistics Division Meeting (meeting in Montreal) 





Jan. 13. 
AviaTION STATISTICS: convened to discuss rehabilita- 
tion of machinery for collection of these on world-wide 


basis. 


Jan. 7. BANK 
YUGOSLAV LOAN: Request for $500,000,000 received. 
MemMBeERSHIP: Articles of Agreement of the Bank (and 
of the International Monetary Fund) ratified by Fin- 
land, bringing total members in each to 46. 
WHO 
Interim Commission—Expert Committee on Venere:) 
Diseases (meeting in Geneva) 
Jan, 12-15. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF VENEREAL INFECTIONS: re- 
port adopted for submission to fifth session of Interim 
Commission. 


Jan. 14. 
MEMBERSHIP: Constitution ratified by India. 20th U.N. 


Member to do so. 
* IRO 


Preparatory Commission (meeting in Geneva) 
5th part of 1st session—from Jan. 20. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S REPORT: presented to opening 
meeting of session. 

ITO 

United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(meeting at Havana) 

Jan. 8-20. 

Drarrt ITO Carter: discussion on redrafting con- 
tinued in various committees and sub-committees. 
INTERIM COMMISSION: working party to study question 
of establishment of Interim Commission held first 

meeting on Jan. 19. 





(Continued from page 82.) 

1948 session of the Assembly should be held. Mr. Lie’s 
itinerary includes Geneva, Berne, Paris, Brussels, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Prague, and London. Available fa- 
cilities in various towns will have to be examined against 
the needs of an Assembly session. These requirements 
call for a conference area of 110,850 square feet, with a 
General Assembly hall, four main conference rooms, 
twelve committee rooms, lounges, and 100 contingent of- 
fices, studios, and press rooms. A total of 2.800 hotel 
rooms will be required, and frequent and regular trans- 
portation facilities capable of catering to between 3,000 
and 4,000 people directly connected with the work of the 
Assembly. 

Upon their return from Europe, all data collected by 
Mr. Lie and his staff will be presented to a special nine- 
member committee which was created by the Assembly 
to choose, in consultation with the Secretary-General, the 
specific city where the third regular session is to be held. 


Freedom of Information. To prepare draft articles on 
freedom of information for inclusion in the draft Dec- 
laration and the draft Covenant on Human Rights, and 
to examine the rights, obligations, and practices which 
should be included in the concept of freedom of informa- 
tion, are the two main tasks of the Sub-Commission on 
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Freedom of Information and of the Press at its second 
session. 

This session convened at Lake Success on January 19. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (THE NETHERLANDS) was 
elected Chairman, Lev Sychrava (Czechoslovakia) Vice- 
Chairman, and Dr. P. H. Chang (China) Rapporteur. 


Health. The fifth—and possibly last—session of the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organization 
convened in Geneva on January 22. As the result of 
recent action by Egypt, Turkey, and India, 20 Member 
states of the United Nations have now ratified the World 
Health Organization Constitution, and it is expected that 
by the time the fifth session adjourns in February, the 
Constitution will have been ratified by 26 Member states, 
the number required to establish WHO as a permanent 
specialized agency. 


Questions. New Yorkers now find the answers to their 
questions about the United Nations at an information 
centre opened on January 20 at Fifth Avenue and 44th 
Street, in midtown New York. The project is sponsored 
jointly by the American Association for the United Na- 
tions and Women United for United Nations. Volunteers 
from those organizations will be prepared to answer 
questions and furnish literature dealing with the United 
Nations. 
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READING LIST 


Publications of United Nations interest which have been received by the 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Unrtrep Nations. Delegations to the 
United Nations Second regular session 
of the General Assembly, September 
1947. New York, United Nations, 1947. 
150p. 25¢e. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON- 
SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


Unitep Nations. Trusteesuip Councit. 
Trusteeship agreement for the Terri- 
tory of Western Samoa, as approved 
by the General Assembly on 13 De- 
cember 1946 . . . New York, United 
Nations [23 October 1947] [22]p. 
(T/Agreement/1). oe and French 
texts paged separately. 1 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of Tanganyika, as ap- 

proved by the General Assembly on 13 

December 1946 ... New York, United 

Nations [23 October 1947] [14]p. 

(T/Agreement/2). English and French 

texts paged separately. 15c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 

as approved by the General Assembly 
on 13 December 1946 . . . New York, 

United Nations [23 October 1947] 

[14]p. (T/Agreement/3). English and 

French texts paged separately. 15c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of the Cameroons un- 

der British administration, as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 

13 December 1946... New York, 

United Nations, [23 October 1947] 

[14]p. (T/Agreement/4). English and 

French texts paged separately. 15c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of the Cameroons un- 

der French administration, as ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 

13 December 1946 ... New York, 

United Nations [23 October 1947] 

[16]p. (T/Agreement/5). English and 

French texts paged separately. I5c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of Togoland under 

British administration, as approved by 

the General Assembly on 13 December 

1946 . . . New York, United Nations 

[23 October 1947] [14] (T/Agree- 

ment/6). English and Tees texts 

paged separately. 15c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of Togoland under 

French administration, as approved by 

the General Assembly on 13 December 
1946 . . . New York, United Nations 

[23 October 1947] [16]p. (T/Agree- 

ment/7). English and French texts 

paged separately. 15c. 

. Trusteeship agreement 

for the Territory of New Guinea, as 

approved by the General Assembly on 
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Department of Public Information: 


13 December 1946... New York, 
United Nations [3 November 1947] 
[8]p. (T/Agreement/8). English and 
French texts paged separately. 15c. 

Maatem, Att. Colonialisme, trusteeship, 
indépendance. Paris, Défense de la 
France [cl1946] 422p. 


UNITED NATIONS APPEAL 
FOR CHILDREN 


Unrtep Nations AppeAL FOR CHILDREN. 
[New York, UNAC, 1947] [14]p. illus. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL Lagpor Office. The U.S. 
and the I.L.O. A pamphlet prepared 
for the use of social studies teachers 
in the United States. Washington, In- 
ternational Labor Office, Washington 
Branch, [1947] [4]p. diagr. 

Unitep Nations EpucaTionat, Scren- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
General information concerning inter- 
national non-governmental organiza- 
tions . . . Paris, UNESCO, 6 Septem- 
ber 1947. [iii, 164]p. (CONS. EXEC./ 
COM.ONG/Ist SESS/3). Mimeo- 
graphed. Text in English and French. 

. General Conference, Second ses- 

sion. Museums references in UNES.- 

CO’s Programme for 1948. Paris, 

UNESCO, 4 October 1947. 13p. 

2C/26). Mimeographed. 

. UNESCO in action . . . [Paris, 
New York, UNESCO, November 1947] 
[8] p. illus. Text in English and French. 
Presents UNESCO’s first summer 
seminar in Education for international 
understanding at Sévres, 1947. 

Les CONFERENCES DE L’U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Paris, Editions de la Revue Fontaine 
[1947] [363]p. A series of signed es- 
says based upon conferences held in 
Paris, in November and December 
1946, during the first General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO. 


INTERNATIONAL Monetary Funp. An- 
nual report of the Executive Directors 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947. Washington, The Fund, 1947. 
[viii], 88p. 

. Schedule of par values. Wash- 

ington, The Fund, August 11, 1947. 7p. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


RecvueiL pe Textes 4 l’usage des Con- 
férences de la Paix. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, 1946. 278p. 


Pour L’ORGANISATION DU Monpe. Textes 
et documents . . . Paris, Centre d’é- 
tudes de politique étrangére [1945- 
1946] 2v. A collection of basic docu- 
ments concerning international organi- 
zation, from the Atlantic Charter to 











the first session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Hirt, Martin. Immunities and _privi- 
leges of international officials. The ex- 
perience of the League of Nations. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1947. xiv, 281p. 
(Studies in the administration of in- 
ternational law and organization, 8). 
First issued in mimeographed form, in 
the spring of 1945, by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Koo, WELLINGTON, JR. Voting proce- 
dures in international political organi- 
zations. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. vii, 349p. 


PALESTINE 


Parestine. A study of Jewish, Arab, and 
British policies. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1947. 2v. and port- 
folio of 3 maps. Published for the 
Esco Foundation for Palestine. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Committee 
of European Economic Reconstruction. 
Report . . . [Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office] 1947. 2v. Vol. 1: General re- 
port, Paris, September 21, 1947. (Pub- 
lication 2930, European series, 28). 
Vol. 2: Technical reports, July-Sep- 
tember 1947. (Publication 2952, Euro- 
pean series, 29). 

France. MInIsTeRE DES AFFAIRES ETRAN- 
cERES. Documents de la Conférence 
des Ministres des Affaires étrangéres 
de la France, du Royaume-Uni, de 
V’U.R.S.S. tenue 4 Paris du 27 juin au 
3 juillet 1947, et piéces relatives aux 
négociations diplomatiques engagées 
a la suite du discours prononcé par le 
Général Marshall, Secrétaire d’Etat 
des Etats-Unis, le 5 juin 1947. Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1947. 64p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Great Britain. Centrat Orrice oF In- 
FORMATION. International economic 
organisations. The transition from war 
to peace ... London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1947. 40p. fold. chart. 

Tue SoutH anp East ArricAN YEAR 
Book anp Gupe, with atlas, town 
plans and diagrams. ed. annually by 
A. Gordon-Brown . . . 1947. 47th ed. 
London, Sampson, Low, Marston & 
Co., 1947. lxxx, 1165, 64, 193p. diagrs., 
maps (partly col.). 

Tue SoutH AmMErIcAN Hanpsook, 1947. 
24th ed. A year book and guide to the 
countries and resources of South and 
Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 
ed. by Howell Davies . London, 
Trade and Travel Publications, 1947. 
lvi, 802p. illus., fold. map. 
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Monthly 


Date 
1946 
Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
” Dec. 
1947 
From Mar. 
” Oct. 
"Her, 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
1948 
From Jan. 
7 aes 
1948 
From Feb. 
” Feb. 
” Feb. 
” Feb. 
” Feb. 
” Feb. 
*” Feb. 
” Feb. 
°° Mar. 
*” Mar. 
” Mar. 
°° Mar. 
* Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
Apr. 
"Apr. 
9 May 
” May 
” May 
*” May 
” May 
In May 
From June 
” June 
”» June 
In June 


25 
14 
24 
20 
20 
21 


21 


Calendar of International 
Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission on Conventional Armaments _ 
Security Council's Committee of Good Offices on the In’ 


donesian Question 


Trusteeship Council 
General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
Palestine Commission 


Forthcoming 


Economic and Social Council — sixth session 

Committee on European Inland Transport (ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers (ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Steel (ECE) 

Panel on Housing Problems (ECE) 

United Nations Maritime Conference 

Coal Committee — Allocations and Production Sub-Committee 
(ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Manpower (ECE) 

Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 

Committee on Planning and Co-ordination — Social Commis- 
sion 

United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 

Economic Commission for Europe — third session 

Social Commission — third session 

Transport and Communications Commission — second session 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling — second session 

Economic and Employment Commission — third session 

Statistical Commission — third session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs — third session 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights — second session 

Population Commission — third session 

Conference on International Non-Governmental Organizations 

Commission on Human Rights —third session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East — third session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 

Sub-Commission on Economic Development 

Permanent Central Opium Board 

Trusteeship Council — third session 
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Meetings 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Now in 


Jogjakarta, 


Indonesia 
Interim Hq. 
Now in 

Salonika 
Havana 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
India 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 











| 
| 
| 
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° Mar. 16 
In May 
From June 17 


1948 
From Jan. 
~ ten F 
” Feb. 9 
” Feb. 16 


In Feb. 
From Mar. 1 


SEs oa 
In Mar. 


1948 
In Feb. 


1948 
From Jan. 13 
In May 
From June 1 


1948 
From Jan. 13 
7" ee § 
°* Mar. 30 
”* Apr. 20 
”° May 17 
1948 
From Jan. 12 
7 Jons..36 
”* Jan. 19 
7 ie 
* Foe F2 
In May 
(tentative) 


Section IL--Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Permanent Migration Committee 

Governing Body — 104th session 

Industrial Committee on Chemicals 
International Labor Conference — 31st session 


FAO 


Mission to Siam 
Meeting of Technical Nutritionists 


Organizational Meeting of Regional Councils of Marine Scien- 
tists 
Rice Meeting 


Conference of Near East Governments 


Meeting on Regional FAO Office 
Regional Advisory Commission for the Far East 


Council Meeting 


UNESCO 


Executive Board — sixth session 


ICAO 


Session of the Council 
Legal Committee 
General Assembly — second session 


Divisional 


Statistics Divisional Meeting 

Aeronautical Maps and Charts Divisional Meeting 

Personnel Licensing Divisional Meeting 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting 


WHO 


Expert Committee on Venereal Disease 
Sub-Committee on Field Services Program 
Committee on Administration and Finance 
Interim Commission — fifth session 

Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 

Expert Committee on Malaria— second session 


Geneva 
Geneva 
France 
San Francisco 


Siam 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Cairo 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Washington 


Paris 


Montreal 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Montreal 
Brussels 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Geneva 
(tentative) 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Washington 
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1948 
From Jan. 20 


In May 


(tentative) 


1947 
From Nov. 21 


1948 
From Jan. 15 
*» Jan. 20 
°* Mar. 22 

In Apr. 

In May 


From June 25 





IRO 


Preparatory Commission — fifth part of first session 


Preparatory Commission — sixth part of first session 


ITO 


United Nations Conference on Trade & Employment 


ITU 


Provisional Frequency Board — first session 

Administrative Council 

Planning Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting — first 
session 

3rd, 4th, and 5th Commissions of the International Advisory 
Committee on Long Distance Telephone 

International Telegraphic Consultative Committee 

European Broadcasting Conference 


Geneva 


Geneva 


Havana 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Scheveningen, 
Netherlands 

Brussels 

Copenhagen 


Section IIL--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 


In Session 
ss 


” 


” 


1948 
From Feb. 23 
” Feb. 28 
” Mar. 22 
Mar. 30 
In Mar. 


From Apr. 1 
From Apr. 16 
(tentative) 

” Apr. 18 
In late Apr. 


In late Apr. 
From May 10 
In May 
In May 

In May m 


From June 5 


” 


June 21 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Por- 
tugal — Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

International Wheat Council — special session 


3rd Pan-American Congress of Ophthalmology 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

International Cotton Advisory Committee — Sub-Committee on 
Statistics 

Union of American Republics— 9th international conference 
of American States 

Caribbean Commission — West Indian Conference — third ses- 
sion 

International Cotton Advisory Committee — seventh session 

United Kingdom — Conference on Safety of Life at Sea 


Pan American Union —third Inter-American Travel Congress 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History — fifth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History — General 
Assembly 

—_ International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Ma- 
aria 

U.S. Government — Inter-American Conference on the Con- 
servation of Renewable and Natural Resources 

U.S. Government — Tin Study Group — 3rd Meeting 

U.S. Government — Rubber Study Group— 5th Meeting 

International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works — Conference on Revision of Convention for Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works 

Netherlands Government — 2nd international conference on 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 


UNITED 


Washington 


Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Washington 


Havana 
Havana 
Cairo 
Bogota 
Guadeloupe, 


Cairo 
London 


Buenos Aires 
Buenos Aires 


Buenos Aires 
Washington 
United States 
Washington 


Washington 
Brussels 


Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 
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From June 


” 


1948 


From Jan. 
*” Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

From Feb. 
In Feb. 
From Mar. 
” hee 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 
” Apr. 
In Apr. 


From May 
” May 
In May 


From June 
” 


June 


June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


Inter-American Indian Institute second Conference on In- 


dian Life 


International Conference of the Principal High Tension Elec- 


trical Systems — twelfth biennial session 


World Federation of United Nations Associations — Council 
Meeting 

International Chamber of Commerce — Sub-Committee for the 
International Transport of Perishables 

International Chamber of Commerce — Commission of Trans- 
port Users 

International Chamber of Commerce — Commission on Distri- 
bution 

International Chamber of Commerce -— Committee on Adver- 
tising 

International Chamber of Commerce — Executive Committee's 
Advisory Committee on European Questions 

International Chamber of Commerce — 42nd Session of Exec- 
utive Committee 

International Chamber of Commerce — Drafting Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Committee on Trade Terms 

International Chamber of Commerce — Meeting of International 
Highways Associations 

International Chamber of Commerce — Commission on Inter- 
national Commercial Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce — Court of Arbitration 

International Conference on Social Work 


International Chamber of Commerce — Sub-Committee on Pub- 
lic Utilities of the Committee on Foreign Establishments 

Rotary International — International Assembly 

International Chamber of Commerce — Drafting Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Committee on Trade Terms 

Rotary International — 39th Annual Convention 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Chamber of Commerce — Drafting Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Trade Terms 

International Chamber of Commerce — Committee on Foreign 
Establishments 

International Chamber of Commerce — Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce — Officers of the Budget 
Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce — Budget Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce — 68th session of the 
Council 

World Power Conference — International Commission on Large 
Dams — Third Congress on Large Dams 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
International Congress for Housing and Town Planning 


Cuzco, Peru 


Paris 


Section IV -- International Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Geneva 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


London 


London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Paris 
Quebec 


Paris 
Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Stockholm 
and Troll- 
hattan, 
Sweden 

Zurich, 
Switzerland 
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